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This report of the Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Pharmaceutical Congress has been prepared by the Secretary 
from the notes of the official stenographic reporter and from 
the minutes and documents in the Secretary’s hands. 

Papers and reports read before the Congress, or presented 
to it and referred to the Executive Committee for publication 
‚in this volume, are printed in the languages in which they were, 
respectively, originally written, and, also in English. 

Resolutions or declarations adopted by the Congress upon 
important subjects are printed in English, French, and German. 

Explanations and apologies are due for the long delay in the 
publication of this report. This delay has been due to various 
causes, among which may be mentioned the condition of the 
health and strength of the Secretary, which have not been equal 
' to the task of promptly performing all the laborious duties 
imposed upon him in various directions. He therefore craves 
the generous indulgence of his colleagues. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OSCAR OLDBERG, 


‚Secretary. 
CHICAGO, July, 1897 
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to determine by other available means who were present, but a 
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Mr. John Pfeiffer, D,* 


KınGss County BOARD OF PHARMAcCY: 


Prof. Elias H. Bartley, D.* 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY: 


Prof. Elias H. Bartley, D.* 


Prof. Henry W. Schimpf, D.* 


BUFFALO COLLEGE OF PHARMAcY: 


Prof. Willis G. Gregory, D. 
Prof. Ernest Wende, D. 
Prof. John R. Gray, D. 


AT LARGE: 
Mr. John A. Dunn .* 
Mr. Joseph Ehristie.* 
Dr. Robert G. Eccles.* 
Mr. H.L. Ford.* 
Dr. Frederick Hoffmann * 
Mr.C.L. Henry.* 
Mr. James H. Jones,* 


Mr. Henry Kr&mer.* 
Mr. E. Molwitz.* 

Mr. F. H. Pamphilon.* 
Mr. Willis S. Rich.* 
Mr. Luther F. Stevens.* 
Mr. Louis Stoff.* 

Dr. Adolf Tscheppe.* 


Mr. Oscar C. Weinman.* 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 


Mr. W.M. Yerby, D. 
Mr. Henry R. Chears, D.* 
Mr. William Simpson, D.* 


30OARD OF PHARMAcCY: 
Mr. William Simpson, D.* 
Mr.E.V, Zoeller, D. 
Mr.H.R. Horne, D. 
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NORTH DAKOTA: 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. L. Christianson, D. 
Mr. L. A. Taubert, D. 
Mr. W.S. Parker, D. 


OHIO. 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Prof. John Uri Lloyd, D.* 
Mr, Lewis C. Hopp, D.* 

Mr. J. G. Spengler, D* 


BOARD OF PHARMACY: 
Mr. F. T. Bower, D. 
Mr. Charles Krone, D. 
Mr. Charles E, Ink, D.* 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF PHARMAcY: 
Prof. Julius Eichberg, D.* 

“ Prof, Charles P. T. Fennel, D.* 
Prof. Albert Meininger, D.* 


AT LARGE: 
Mr. Philip Acker.* Mr. Julius Greyer.* 
Mr. W.H. Brown.* Mr. J. L. Hechler.* 
Mr. Charles Diehl.* Mr. m. W. Herbst,* 
Mr. George Eger.* Mr. C.J. Lammert.* 
Prof. Joseph Feil.* Mr. Charles G. Merrell.* 
Mr. J. C. Firmin.* Mr. Frederick W. Schneller.* 
Mr. W. H. Flood.* Mr. J. G. Spengler.* 
Dr. William J. M. Gordon.* Mr. G. W. Voss.* 
Mr. P, Lehr.* Mr. Henry Wagner.* 
DraRaEsAnGrevet Mr. Albert Wetterstroem.* 


OREGON. 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr, George C. Blakeley, D.* 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr, Charles A. Heinitsh, D.* 
Mr. George W. Kennedy, D.* 
Mr. Jacob H. Stein, D,* 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY: 
Prof. Joseph P. Remington, D.* 
Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler, D.* 

Mr. Howard B. French, D. 
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AT LARGE: 
Mr. Henry A. Borell.* Mr. J. H. Masholder,* 
Mr. M.E. Church.* Mr. William McIntyre.* 
Mr. Thomas P. Cook.* Mr. H. K. Mulford.* 
Mr.S.E.R. Hassinger.* Mr. John F. Patten.* 
Mr. Edward C. Jones.* Prof. F, G, Ryan.* 
Mr. Joseph L. Lemberger.* Mr. F. W.E. Steden.* 
Mr. R. P, Marshall.* Prof. Henry Trimble,* 


Mr. H. Edward Wendel.* 


RHODE ISLAND. 
AT LarGe: 
Mr. H. ]J. Alfreds.* 
Mr. A. W. Fenner.* 
Mr. Howard A. Pierce.* 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BOARD OF PHARMmAcY: 
Mr. S. I. Duflie, D. 
Mr. A. A. Kraeg, D. 
Mr. E. S. Burnham, D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. W.S. Branch, D. 
Mr. Julius Deetkin, D. 
NMn.E7RAyer, D: 

BOARD OF PHARMAcCY: 
Mr. A.H. Stites, D. 
Mr. O.H. Tarbell, D. 
Mr. I. A. Keith, D. 


TENNESSEE. 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. J. ©. Burge, D.* 
Mr. J. F. Voigt, D.* 
Prof. E. A. Ruddiman, D, 
CENTRAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 
Mr. Samuel C. Davis, D.* 


TEXAS. 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mrs. H. M. Cunningham, D.* 


AT LArGe: 
Mr. W. A. Irvin.* 


UTAH. 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 


Mr.F. A. Druehl, D.* 
Mr. J. B. Farlow, D. 
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Bo VIRGINIA. 

Be: *  _ PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
A Mr. H. A. Cole, D. 

Mr. M. E. Church, D. 

Mr. CE. B. Rleet, D. 


AT LARGE: 
Mr. William H. Scott.* 


_ PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

j Mr. John A. Dadd, D.* 

er , Mr. Adam Conrath, D.* 

=s Br Prof. Edward Kremers, D.* 
BOARD OF PHARMAcCY: 

Baar Mr. E, B. Heimstreet, D,* 

4 Mr. Charles R. Bechmann, D.* 

Mr, Henry C. Schranck.* 
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AT CHICAGO UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE WORLD’S 
CONGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE WORLD’S j eo 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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OPENING CEREMONIES. 


The preliminary ceremonies attending the opening of the 
World’s Congresses of Science and Philosophy were held in the 
Hall of Columbus, Art Palace, Chicago, on the morning of 
August 2ı, 1893. 

At 10:30 o’clock, delegates to the Pharmaceutical Congress, 
and to certain other congresses representing various branches 
of science and philosophy, whose meetings were held simultane- 
ously, assembled to hear an address of welcome from Charles C. 
Bonney, President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

A number of distinguished representatives of the scientific 
world occupied seats upon the platform, among whom were the 
following: Elliott Coues, Congress on Psychical Science; S. A. 
Forbes, Congress on Zoölogy; R. N. Foster, Philosophical Con- 
gress; Elisha Gray, Electrical Congress; George W. Huff, Con- 
gress on Astronomy; Prof. Kanaka, University of Tokio, Japan; 
Dr. Klein, of Göttingen, Astronomical Congress; William Mar- 
tindale, of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain; H. N. 
Wiley, Congress on Chemistry; Prince Wolakowski, St. Peters- 
burg, Congress on Chemistry. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer bv the Rev. Dr. 
J. R. E. Roy, of Chicago. 

President Bonney then delivered the following address: 


‘“Masters and lovers of science and philosophy: The 
World’s Congress Auxiliary welcomes you to the halls provided 
for the congresses in this department, and congratulates you 
upon the comprehensive and admirable programmes prepared 
for this occasion. Abounding in important subjects and em- 
inent names, these programmes will be most noteworthy for 
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the practical interests to which they relate and the extent to 
which they are calculated to promote the welfare of mankind. 
As all sciences are connected with and constitute branches of 
the universal science which embraces all, it is most appropriate 
for them to stand together in these opening ceremonies, ex- 
changing salutations and uniting in greetings and responses. 

““Of all the ages, the present is best entitled to be named the 
Age of Science. It is not content to gather great stores of 
knowledge, but insists that knowledge shall be analyzed, or- 
ganized, and put to use for the service of man. Science is no 
longer the intellectual luxury of the few, but the most active, 
zealous, and efficient servant of the many. Conforming to the 
divine law of sovereignty by service, modern science commands 
the homage of men by its ability to supply important needs, 
and reigns so widely because it serves so well. 

“It is diffhicult to realize, in the midst of the vast and be- 
wildering achievements of modern science, that men still living 
witnessed its advent, and have watched, with ever increasing 
wonder and delight, its marvelous advances and achievements. 
In chemistry, in electricity, in meteorology, in geology, in 
zoölogy, in anthropology, in psychology, in social science, in 
philosophy, and in all the other branches of scientific research 
so much progress has been made that even the important events 
in each field cannot be named on this occasion. The extent, 
the membership, and the motions of our own solar system, the 
great telescopes, spectrum-analysis, astral philosophy, even the 
wave theory of light, are modern marvels, while the application 
of chemistry to the industrial arts, economic climatology, agri- 
cultural chemistry, the telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light, and the electric motor are wonders of but yesterday. 

“ But however familiar these facts may be, it is very diffcult 
to realize their full significance. It seems as though centuries 
must have elapsed to accomplish the results of the last fifty 
years. One of the questions of the day is, ‘What has become 
of the poets?’ This is not hard to answer if the search for 
them is made with diligence. The true poet must have insight 
as well as outsight, a quick and comprehensive imagination, 
the ability to pursue an intellectual effort to its proper conclu- 
sion, and the creative faculty to organize and express the 
results. These terms also describe the true scientist. Visit 
the laboratories, the observatories, scientific workshops, and the 
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lecture-halls of the higher institutions of learning, and you will 
find there the lofty aspiration, the keen perception, the imag- 
inative grasp, and the fidelity of purpose which mark the true 
poet, united with an extent of knowledge and an accuracy of 
skill which poets rarely elsewhere display. While science deals 
with the universe without, philosophy deals with the universe 
within, its nature, order, relations, laws, and uses. The crown- 
ing glory of modern science is that it offers so freely to the 
people the treasures it gathers from every field, that it applies 
the results of its labors to the practical affairs of everyday life. 
More and more will science become the right hand of industry 
and production, manufactures and commerce; more and more 
will the business man call the scientist to his aid; more and 
more will the scientist enrich the world with his discoveries and 
inventions and reap his just reward. 

‘“ To promote these world-needs, to advance the influence and 
utility of all of the sciences, to bring them into more close and 
cordial relations with the people, to prepare the way for a uni- 
versal fraternity of learning and virtue, these congresses on sci- 
ences and philosophy have been convened.’’ [Applause. ] 


Responses were made by representatives of the several con- 
gresses whose delegates were present, and the response for the 
Pharmaceutical Congress was made by Mr. William Martindale, 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


MR. MARTINDALE.— “‘ Mr.President, ladies and gentlemen: I 
desire, on behalf of the Seventh International Pharmaceutical 
Congress, to thank the President for his kind words of welcome 
to our meeting, to be held under the auspices of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, at Chicago, and the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

‘* Our meetings have heretofore been held at different centers 
in Europe, and this is the first time that the International Phar- 
maceutical Congress has met in America. 

““It gives me great pleasure to address you as an Englishman 
who has had a glimpse of America—this great and magnificent 
country—and who has also seen your wonderful exhibits at the 
World's Fair, and the still more wonderful city of Chicago. 
[Applause. ] 

‘One of the great benefits which arises from holding con- 
gresses such as this is to enlarge our ideas. 
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‘“I once heard a speaker in London say, ‘We speak of Great 
Britain as though it were an extensive country, but there is a 
state in Western America where Great Britain could be set down 
and the people would hardly know that their territory had been 
increased.” Since my arrival in the United States, I have be- 
come impressed with the truth of this statement. My ideas 
have been so enlarged by a visit to this great country of yours 
that, in common with others who have come from Europe to 
attend these meetings, I shall derive great benefit from having 
seen and mixed with our brethren in the United States. 


‘“ Once more I thank you, Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, for your kind reception and the words of welcome bestown 
upon us.’' [Applause. ] 


The general opening ceremonies were then declared concluded, 
and the delegates dispersed and proceeded to the different halls 
provided by the World’s Congress Auxiliary for their respective 
meetings 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONGRESS. 


HELD AT CHICAGO, AUGUST 2I-23, 1893. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


The delegates to and members of the Seventh International 
Pharmaceutical Congress, immediately after the close of the 
opening ceremonies of the Scientific Congresses, assembled in 
Hall III of the Art Palace, where the first session was held. 

At ıı A.M., Mr. Oscar Oldberg of Chicago, called the Con- 
gress to order in the following words: 

‘It devolves upon me as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements to now announce that the time has arrived for 
the International Pharmaceutical Congress to commence its pro- 
ceedings.. A programme, prepared by the Committee on 
Arrangements, will now be distributed, which sets forth the 
work suggested for the first and subsequent sessions. 

The Committee on Arrangements desires to say that this pro- 
gramme is, of course, a merely tentative one and subject to 
your adoption, modification or rejection, the whole object of the 
Committee being to present an order of business which may, for 
convenience, be followed in order to save time. It is suggested 
by the Committee that such papers as may be presented may be 
read in the order adopted in this programme, and it is to be 
understood that the Congress may select for consideration any 
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one or more of the topics mentioned in this programme, or any 
other topic it may see fit to adopt.’’ 


The programme presented by the Committee on Arrange- 
ments was as follows: 


PROGRAMME. 
MonDAy, AUGUST 2IST, BEGINNING AT IO O’CLOCK A.M. 

Assembling of the Scientific Congresses of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Colum- 
bus Hall. 

Addresses of Welcome and responses. 

The International Pharmaceutical Congress will be called to 
order by the Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements. 

Address of Welcome by Prof. Joseph P. Remington, the 
retiring President of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Response by Mr. Michael Carteighe, President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain and British Royal Commis- 
sioner to the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Temporary Organization. 

Appointment of a Committee on Credentials. 

Report of the Committee on Arrangements. 

Reception of Communications. 

Reception of Report on Rules of Organization and Govern- 
ment. 

Report of the Committee on Credentials. 

Action on the Report on Rules of Organization and Govern- 
ment. 

Reception of Communications. 

Nomination and Election of Officers. 

Presentation of the Hanbury Medal, awarded through the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

Papers, Reports and Propositions will be presented, and dis- 
cussion and action thereon will proceed in the following order: 

Section I.—HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL PHARMACY. 


ı. The condition of pharmacy four centuries ago as con- 
trasted with its present status. 
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2. The history of pharmacy and pharmaceutical institutions 
in the United States. 

3. The ethics of the practice of pharmacy, and the mutual 
relations between physician and pharmacist and between phar- 
macists and the public. 

4. The influence exerted upon the practice of pharmacy by 
the introduction of chemicals and other medicinal substances 
controlled or limited by patents, copyrights, trade-marks, or 
other legal restrictions, but which are commonly ordered by 
physicians in their prescriptions. 

Should such limitations as foster monopoly in the manufact- 
ure and sale of such products be removed in the interest of the 
public good? 

5. The relations of pharmacists to public sanitation. 

6. Statistics of the present number of pharmacies in propor- 
tion to population in various countries, and of imports and 
exports of crude drugs, medicinal chemicals, and pharma- 
ceutical preparations during the last half-century. 


SECTION II. —PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION. 


1. Statistics giving the number of schools or colleges of 
pharmacy in each country, and the total number of students 
pursuing pharmaceutical courses. 

2. How do the education and the professional and social 
position of pharmacists compare with those of other professions? 

3. What legislation, if any, is at present most needed for the 
advancement of the best interests of pharmacy? 

4. To what extent is official supervision of drug-stores neces- 
sary or beneficial? 


SECTION III. —PHARMACOPEIAL QUESTIONS. 


ı. The proper scope of a national pharmacopeeia. 

2. What improvements, if any, are desirable and practicable 
in pharmacopcial nomenclature? Isa nearer approach to inter- 
national uniformity possible? 

3. What would be an ideal pharmacopeia? 

4. What progress has been made toward the preparation of 
an international pharmacopozia for potent remedies? 

What action, if any, should be taken in reference to this sub- 
ject? 

5. Have the influence and co-operation of pharmacists 
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increased in the work of pharmacopeial revision in the various 
countries? What proportion of the membership of the phar- 


macop@ial revision committee or commission of your country 
consists of pharmacists? 


6. Should any substance, the manufacture or sale of which is 
restricted by any patent, copyright, or trade-mark, be admitted 
into any national pharmacopaia? If so, under what conditions? 

7. What consideration should determine the introduction 
into the Pharmacopaia of a new remedy, or the retention or 
rejection of one already in it? 


SECTION IV.—GENERAL SECTION. 


ı. Upon what general plan can a systematic pharmaceutical 
nomenclature of the complex organic chemicals recently being 
introduced into the Materia Medica (such as antipyrine, etc.) be 
constructed? 

2. In what directions may the pharmacist profitably extend 
his technical and professional work to render him less depend- 
ent upon the purely mercantile part of his business? 


Atany ofthe sessions any other communications or propositions 
coming before the Congress may be received and acted upon, 
after which the Congress will adopt means to provide for the 
publication of its proceedings and for convening the Eighth 
International Pharmaceutical Congress. 


MR. ÖLDBERG continued: 

“‘In pursuance of this programme, I take pleasure in request- 
ing Professor Joseph P. Remington, of Philadelphia, to address 
some words of welcome to this Congress. Professor Reming- 
ton’s name is well known, not only to pharmacists throughout 
this country, but to pharmacists in other lands. I have the 
honor to introduce him to this Congress, and call upon him to 
open our proceedings with greetings to our guests. ’” (Applause). 

Mr. Remington then addressed the Congress. He said: ‘It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to greet you. 

“This is the first International Pharmaceutical Congress that 
has been called to assemble in America. It seemed to be fitting 
that at this time, when all the world is coming to Chicago, our 
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foreign brethren should pay us that visit which we have so long 
hoped for. 

“Itisa cause of regret that not many from a distance are 
here; some whom we expected have not come. Others, how- 
ever, have braved the dangers of the deep, and many obstacles, 
and are here with us to-day. To those who have come, I 
extend, in the name of my American brethren, a most cordial 


_ welcome. 


“But, if we do not have numbers, we may, by our delibera- 
tions, prove that we are earnestly devoted to our profession. 

‘‘Gentlemen, we are here, I hope, to deliberate upon those 
questions which affect the future and standing of our profession 
in all countries. 

“In order that we may easily select the subjects which we 
may profitably discuss, the Committee on Arrangements has 
prepared a programme which is at your disposal. This meeting 
is yours. You have to do with the work which is before you, 
and the programme of suggestions by the Committee on Arrange- 
ments is intended simply to facilitate your work, and may be 
adopted or rejected by you as a whole or in part. 

“I hold it a cause of felicitation that our sessions are to be 
held in this building which is devoted to so many congresses for 
the promotion of knowledge and the advancement of mankind. 
I am sure that pharmacy has nothing to lose and much to gain 
by being in company, as we were this morning, with the distin- 
guished gentlemen in the hall from which we have just come, 
and that with the incentive of all these circumstances our delib- 
erations cannot fail to be attended with great success. 

“Our neighbors in another hall will have to do with chemistry 
and to wrestle with the theories and laws which govern that 
glorious science; we, I believe, can claim to deal with some of 
the mysteries that inspired chemistry. 

"Some of the congresses by which we are surrounded may 
have to deal with the vague indefinite; I thank kind Providence 
that we are here to deal with the positive definite. 
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"Once more, in the name of the American pharmacists, I 
greet you.’’ (Applause.) 

MR. OLDBERG: “It is with great pleasure that I now have 
the honor to introduce to the Congress, Mr. Michael Carteighe 
of London, the president of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, and one of the British Commissioners to the World's 
Columbian Exposition, who has kindly consented to respond to 
the greeting extended by Professor Remington on behalf of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association.’ (Applause). 

MR. CARTEIGHE: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: On 
behalf of my colleagues on the other side of the water, and in 
all parts of Europe, I must, I suppose, for the purpose of these 
observations consider myself a foreigner, and as was expressed 
by a certain English speaker recently, there is a little harshness 
about the term to those of us who come from Great Britain; 
but we recognize that it is inevitable. Therefore, for the first 
time in my life, I appear before my brother pharmacists in the 
capacity of a foreigner. (Applause). 

“I have to thank you, Professor Remington, and you, gentle- 
men, for your kindness in. referring to the foreigners, the visi- 
tors to this Congress, and I confess that it is a source of great 
satisfaction that I have been able to be among you on this par- 
ticular occasion. 

""About twelve years ago there was a meeting of this Con- 
gress in London, of which I was the secretary. There has been 
one meeting since then, at Brussels, at which I was present, and 
I am glad to be present at this meeting in Chicago. 

“"Although we may regret that there are not many members 
of the pharmaceutical profession present from the great Euro- 
pean countries, yet one feels that it is a source of great satisfac- 
tion that the Congress does meet in the United States. Some 
years ago, I believe, an attempt was made to hold a meeting in 
this country, but there were a great many difhculties in the way, 
and the idea was therefore abandoned. Now, however, the 
duty will devolve upon you gentlemen in Chicago, and some of 
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the prominent officers associated with you, to carry on, in a sort 
of continuity, the work which will be accomplished during the next 
few days, and I hope that in extending this welcome to us you 
will take care to urge upon some other country, in the course of 
three or four years, the advisability of continuing these phar- 
maceutical congresses, and when the next meeting takes place, 
as it probably will, in Europe, that some of you, distinguished 
as you are in all your different States, will be able to send repre- 
sentatives to that Congress from each State, and thus show to 
Europeans generally the character of American pharmacy. 

“And in thanking you for the cordiality of your reception I 
should like to say that the plan which has usually been adopted 
in congresses of this kind has been to discuss important subjects 
connected with pharmacy, such as education, legislation and 
matters of the pharmacopeia, rather than to devote time to the 
reading of papers. In London we found it extremely convenient 
to limit the time devoted to papers, and in fact, to absolutely 
omit several of them, preferring to give the time to broad ques- 
tions and have these freely discussed. 

Mr. President, and gentlemen, again I thank you.’ (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. OLDBERG: °"According to our programme the next busi- 
ness in order will be the temporary organization of the Con- 
gress, and on behalf of the Committee on Arrangements, I have 
the pleasure of proposing, with your consent, as temporary chair- 
man of the Congress, the present President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Prof. Edgar L. Patch of Massa- 
chussetts.’’ (Applause.) 

Mr. ParcH: ‘Gentlemen of the International Pharmaceutical 
Congress: As an executive officer of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, permit me to acknowledge the honor of my 
election to this position of temporary chairman. I accept it as 
a courtesy to that organization. 

“The first business which will devolve upon me as temporary 
chairman will be the appointment of a Committee on Cre- 
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dentials, so that the credentials presented to this Congress may 
be properly considered and permanent organization effected. I 
will appoint on this committee, as chairman, Mr. N. H. Martin, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England; associates, Mr. Danielson, of 
Stockholm, Sweden; Karl Fischer, Graz, Steiermark, Austria; 
Albert E. Ebert, of Chicago; and William Simpson, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, who will meet together and consider the 
credentials presented. 


“A temporary secretary will be necessary, and the committee 
has placed in nomination, Mr. Morton Nyegaard, of Christiania, 
Norway. As I was appointed to the chair without a ballot, the 


appointment of the temporary secretary will follow the same 
COULSEN, 


Mr. Oldberg presented the following report of the Committee 
on Arrangements: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL CONGRESS. 


"Highly Esteemed Colleagues: The American Pharmaceutical 
Association has at three different times invited the International 
Pharmaceutical Congress to meet in this country. The Third 
International Pharmaceutical Congress, held at St. Petersburg 
in 1874, was invited to call the Fourth Congress to meet in 
Philadelphia in 1876, during the Centennial Exposition. At the 
Fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress, held at London in 
1831, the American Pharmaceutical Association again asked the 
Congress to hold its next meeting in our land. On both occa- 
sions the invitation was declined because it was deemed neces- 
sary that the place of meeting should be less remote than any 
city in the United States of America. The third invitation was 
extended in 1890, after it had been decided that the World’s 
Columbian Exposition should be held in Chicago in 1893. 

“The Fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress decided 
that the Sixth Congress should be held in Brussels instead of in 
America, and the Brussels Congress in 1885 chose Milan as the 
place where the Seventh Congress should be held in 1888. But 
the convocation of the Seventh International Pharmaceutical 
Congress was postponed from 1888 to 1890, and again until a 
more opportune time might be fixed upon. In May, 1891, the 
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Italian Committee on Organization finally announced that in 
consequence of serious difficulties arising out of recent changes 
in laws affecting the practice of pharmacy in Italy, and owing to 
a want of sufficient co-operation at home and abroad, it had 
been resolved by the Committee not to attempt to convoke the 
Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress at Milan until 
the conditions of success should seem more favorable. Efforts 
were then made by pharmacists in other countries to bring about 
a reunion of the International Pharmaceutical Congress at some 
other place, and several cities in Europe were proposed, but 
with negative results. It seemed, therefore, as if an early 
reunion of the Congress would prove impracticable. 

Under these circumstances the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition extended a proposal to the 
pharmacists of the world, inviting them to participate in. the 
Columbian commemoration by a convention in Chicago in 1893 
similar in scope to the other world’s congresses to be held at 
the same place and time. The proceedings of the various con- 
gresses held under the auspices of this Auxiliary are in part 
devoted to addresses and papers of a general, historical and 
popular character, including brief reviews of progress made 
since the time of Columbus. It was at no time proposed that 
the World’s Congress of Pharmacists should take the place of 
the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress in any degree 
or manner; but that the two meetings should be held in 
immediate succession in the event that the Seventh Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical Congress should be separately held in 
Chicago. 

“A general preliminary announcement and invitation was 
issued by the World’s Congress Auxiliary through its Pharma- 
ceutical Committee, which consisted of Oscar Oldberg, chair- 
man; E. H. Sargent, Albert E. Ebert, David R. Dyche, and L. 
C. Hogan, all of them members and two of them ex-presidents 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. An Advisory 
Council of Pharmacists was appointed by the Auxiliary to aid 
the Committee by advice and suggestions. This Council, so far 
as appointed up to the time when the World’s Congress of Phar- 
macists was, as hereinafter described, merged into the Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical Congress, consisted of: 
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FOREIGN MEMBERS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF THE WORLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY. 


Prof. John Attfield, London, England. 

Prof. Dr. Heinrich Beckurts, Braunschweig, Germany. 
Prof. Robert Bentley, London, England. 

Dr. H. Boettger, Berlin, Germany. 

Senator Dr. Chr. Brunnengr@ber, Rostock, Germany. 
Prof. Dr. L. A. Buchner, München, Bavaria, Germany. 
M. H. Bocquillon-Limousin, Paris, France. 

Prof. Stanislao Cannizzaro, Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Michael Carteighe, London, England. 

Dott. Arturo Castoldi, Milan, Italy. 

Prof. Dr. George Dragendorff, Dorpat, Russia. 

M. A. T. DeMeyer, Brussels, Belgium. 

Dr. Carl Ernest Deerrien, Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. W. Dymock, Bombay, India. 

Prof. Dr. F. A. Flückiger, Strassburg, Germany. 

Dr. M. Frelich, Berlin, Germany. 

Herr Herm. Traug. Fritsche, Leipzig, Germany. 

M Norbert Gille, Brussels, Belgium. 

Dr. Hermann Hager, Pulvermühle bei Fürstenberg, Germany. 
Prof. Alfonso Herrera, Mexico, Mexico. 

Dr. Alois Hellman, Vienna, Austria. 

Dr. Bruno Hirsch, Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. Theodor Husemann, Geettingen, Germany. 

Herr W. Küster, Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. Luboldt, Dresden, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Arthur Meyer, Marburg, Germany. 

Herr H. J. Meller, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Prof. Dr. J. Meeller, Innsbruck, Germany. 

Mr. John Moss, London, England. 

Herr M. Nyegaard, Christiania, Norway. 

Prof. Dr. C. A. J. A. Oudemanns, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Dr. Theodor Peckolt, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Dott. Giuseppe Pessina, Milan, Italy. 

MA. Petit, Paris, France. 

Prof. Dr. G. Planchon, Paris, France. 

Prof. Dr. Th. Poleck, Breslau, Germany. 

Dr. Carl Schacht, Berlin, Germany. 

Mr. Geo. F. Schacht, Bristol, England. 
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Prof. Dr. E. Schmidt, Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Edw. Schaer, Zurich, Switzerland. 
Herr Rudolph Schiffner, Wien, Austria. 

Herr Wilhelm Sebardt, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Prof. Dr. Junichiro Shimoyama, Tokio, Japan. 
Prof. Dr. J. Leon Soubeiran, Montpellier, France. 
Prof. Dr. Ludwig Stahre, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Mr. E. Stanford, Dalmuir, England. 

Dr. Hermann Thoms, Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Vladimir Tichomirow, Moscow, Russia. 
Prof. Dr. A. Tschirch, Bern, Switzerland. 

MD. A. Van Bastelear, Brussels, Belgium. 

ME. Van de Vyvere, Brussels, Belgium. 

M. Vittorio Venturini, Milan, Italy. 

Prof. Dioscoride Vitali, Milan, Italy. 

Prof. Dr. Aug. E. Vogl, Wien, Austria. 

Herr Magister J. Von Martenson, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Herr Anton Von Waldheim, Wien, Austria. 

Herr Dr. G. Vulpius, Heidelberg, Germany. 
Herr Friedrich Weber, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Dr. Albert Weller, Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 


AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF THE WORLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY. 


Mr. Maurice W. Alexander, St. Louis. 
Mr. T. Roberts Baker, Richmond, Va. 
Prof. P. W. Bedford, New York City. 
Mr. Robert J. Brown, Leavenworth, Kas. 
Mr. Henry Canning, Boston. 

Dr. Frederick A. Castle, New York. 

Dr. H. T. Cummings, Portland, Me. 
Prof. Charles OÖ. Curtman, St. Louis. 
Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville. 

Prof. Robert G. Eccles, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Leo Eliel, South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. Alexander K. Finlay, New Orleans, 
Dr. James M. Flint, U. S. Navy. 

Dr. John Godfrey, U. S. Marine Hospital Service. 
Prof. James M. Good, St. Louis. 

Dr. William J. M. Gordon, Cincinnati. 
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Prof. Willis G. Gregory, Buffalo. 

Mr. Chas. A. Heinitsh, Lancaster, Pa. 
Dr. John N. Hurty, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Geo. W. Kennedy, Pottstown, Pa. 
Mr. Christian L. Keppler, New Orleans. 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd, Cincinnati, O. 

Prof. John M. Maisch, Philadelphia. 
Prof. Geo. F. H. Markoe, Boston. 

Dr. W. M. Mew, U. S. Army. 

Prof. Charles Mohr, Mobile. 

Prof. Edgar L. Patch, Boston. 

Prof. Albert B. Prescott, Ann Arbor. 
Prof. Joseph P. Remington, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Charles Rice, New York City. 

Prof. H. H. Rusby, New York City. 
Prof. Lucius E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kas. 
Mr. Wm. Saunders, Ottawa, Canada. 
Mr. George J. Seabury, New York. 
Prof. William M. Searby, San Francisco. 
Mr. Samuel A. D. Sheppard, Boston. 
Prof. William Simon, Baltimore. 

Mr. William Simpson, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. Alfred B. Taylor, Philadelphia. 
Mr. William S. Thompson, Washington. 
Mr. Willard H. Torbert, Dubuque, Ia. 
Dr. Chas2 A Rufts Dover, N. EL 

Prof. Otto A. Wall, St. Louis. 

Prof. H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. Horatio C. Wood, Philadelphia. 


Letters of encouragement, information, and suggestions were 
received from many of the distinguished gentlemen named, and 
from others, who expressed their cordial co-operation and the 
hope that the Congress proposed might prove successful. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary early sought the co-opera- 
tion and advice of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and that association, at its New Orleans meeting in ı8g1, 
appointed a committee of co-operation consisting of Oscar Old- 
berg, Chairman, E. H. Sargent, Albert E. Ebert, D. R. Dyche, 
L. C. Hogan, and C. S. N. Hallberg, together with the Presi- 
dent and Permanent Secretary of the Association. 
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It was stated in the beginning of this report that the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, at its meeting in 1890, for the 
third time extended an invitation to the International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress to meet in Chicago in 1893. This invitation 
was a general one, by resolution, and was communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the Sixth International Pharmaceutical 
Congress at Brussels, and to the president of the Italian Com- 
mittee on Organization for the Seventh International Congress. 
In November, 1891, the Executive Committee of the Sixth Con- 
gress at Brussels approved of the proposition of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association to hold the next meeting in Chicago 
in 1893, and, in February 1892, the Committee on Organization 
at Milan decided that there was nothing to prevent the organi- 
zation of the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress at 
Chicago in 1893. 

The announcement was accordingly made by the officers of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association that the Seventh 
International Pharmaceutical Congress would be held in this 
eity during the season of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and the pharmaceutical societies and other bodies and pharma- 
cists generally were invited to participate in said Congress. 

At the annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in 1892, a conference between the Pharmaceutical 
Advisory Council of the World’s Congress Auxiliary and the 
Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association was held, 
and a Committee on the International Pharmaceutical Congress 
was appointed, consisting of: 

Oscar Oldberg, Chicago, Ill., Chairman. 

Joseph P. Remington, Philadelphia, Pa., President of the 

American Pharmaceutical Association, member ex-offhicio. 
John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa., Permanent Secretary of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, member ex-officio. 

N. Gray Bartlett, Chicago, Ill. 

C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 

D. R. Dyche, Chicago. 

Albert E. Ebert, Chicago. 

E75 E. Kennel, :Cineinnati, ©: 

J. M. Good, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. S. N. Hallberg, Chicago. 

L. C. Hogan, Chicago. 

J. N. Hurty, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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J. Kochan, Denver, Col. 
.E. Kremers, Madison, Wis. 

A. L. Metz, New Orleans, La. 

Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala. 

E. L. Patch, Boston, Mass. 

A. B. Prescott, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Charles Rice, New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Rusby, New York, N. Y. 

E. H. Sargent, Chicago. 

William Saunders, Ottawa, Can. 

L. E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kas. 

William M. Searby, San Francisco, Cal. 
William Simon, Baltimore, Md. 
William Simpson, Raleigh, N. C. 
William S. Thompson, Washington, D. C. 


It was decided at the same meeting that the American Phar- 
maceutical Association should hold its next annual meeting in 
Chicago, August ı4th to ıgth, 1893; that the World’s Congress 
of Pharmacists should be held on August z2ıst; and that the 
Seventh International Pharmaceutical ua karl be held 
on August 22d, 23d and 24th. 

In the progress of the preparations for the congresses it was, 
however, soon deemed to be impracticable to avoid a confusion 
between the two pharmaceutical congresses, and it, therefore, 
became desirable if not necessary that there should be but one 
pharmaceutical congress held at the time and place appointed, 
and that the proposed scope and objects of the World’s Congress 
of Pharmacists and of the Seventh International Pharmaceutical 
Congress be merged. To attain this end the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary proposed to the American Pharmaceutical Association 
that the programmes for the two congresses be consolidated, 
and, this proposal having been agreed to, this International 
Pharmaceutical Congress is the only world’s congress of phar- 
macists held at this time, and it is the seventh of the interna- 
tional pharmaceutical congresses. 

The general scope and objects of this congress as suggested 
in the preliminary announcement of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, might be to stimulate pharmaceutical progress, to discuss 
the status of pharmacists and promote an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the work they do, and to consider matters and measures 
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affecting the further advancement of pharmacy, and a nearer 
approach to international agreement in education and practice. 

In response to the invitations issued by the officers of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association you are here assembled. 
Owing to the great distance between Europe and America, and 
the large cost of the journey, both in time and money, very few 
pharmacists from other lands have come to participate in the 
Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress, their number 
being no greater than that of members from foreign countries 
present at the Fourth International Pharmaceutical Congress 
held at St. Petersburg. 

The first congress, held at Brunswick, Germany, was 
attended by 13 foreigners from 3 countries; the second, held at 
Paris, by nearly 70 foreigners from ı2 countries; the third con- 
gress, held at Vienna, by ır members from 6 other than German 
countries; the fourth congress at St. Petersburg, by 9 foreigners 
from 4 countries; the fifth, held at London, by 38 foreigners 
from ı2 countries. The number of foreign delegates zz actual 
attendance at the Brussels Congress has not been ascertained. 
This, the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress, will 
be found to be attended by probably ten members from six 
foreign countries. Germany, which was unrepresented at St. 
Petersburg, is also unrepresented here; France has also failed to 
send any delegate to this congress. 

Three papers have been received from German scientists— 
two from Dr. G. Vulpius, of Heidelberg, and one from Dr. 
Ernest Biltz, of Erfurt. Another paper has been sent to this ° 
congress by Professor A. Velasco Quiros, of Mexico, and one by 
Professor Edson S. Bastin, of Chicago. 

Letters favoring the Pharmaceutical Congress at Chicago, 
accepting appointments upon the Pharmaceutical Advisory 
Council, expressing cordial wishes for the success of this meet- 
ing, or sending documents, papers or suggestions, have been 
received from many foreign pharmacists and pharmaceutical 
societies of Austria, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany, Holland, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. 

Among these letters there is one from Prof. J. Leon Sou- 
beiran of France, and another from Senator Christian Brunnen- 
greber of Germany, who are now no longer among the living on 
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earth, but whose memory will be lastingly esteemed by the 
pharmacists of the world. 

Among the scientific and professional men from whom letters 
have been received are: Profs. Attfield and Bentley, of London; 
Dr. H. Boettger, of Berlin; Avinash Chandra Kaviratna, Cal- 
cutta, India; Dr. Edward Geissler, of Dresden; Dr. DeGroot, 
of Rotterdam; Prof. Dragendorf, of Dorpat; Dr. M. Freelich, of 
Berlin; M Norbert Gille, of Brussels; Prof. N. P. Hamberg, of 
Stockholm; Prof. Alfonso Herrera, of Mexico; Dr. Bruno Hirsch, 
of Berlin; Dr. Theodor Husemann, of Gettingen; Dr. R. Ko- 
bert, of Dorpat; Herr Magister J. Martenson, of St. Petersburg; 
Mr. John Moss, of London; Dr. B. H. Paul, of London; Dr. 
Theodor Peckolt, of Rio de Janeiro; M A. Petit, of Paris; Prof. 
G. Planchon, of Paris; Senor Angel Rollän, of Santibähez de 
Bejar, Salamanca, Spain; Dr. Carl Schacht, Berlin; Prof. Dr. E. 
Schmidt, Marburg; Prof. Dr. Edw. Schaer, of Strassburg; Herr 
Wilhelm Sebardt, of Stockholm; Dr. Hermann Thoms, of Berlin; 
Prof. Dr. A. Tschirsch, of Berne; M D. A. Van Bastelear, of 
Brussels; M E. Van De Vyvere, of Brussels; Signor Vittorio 
Venturini and Prof. Dioscoride Vitali, of Milan; Prof. Dr. Aug. 
Vogl, of Vienna; Herr Friedrich Weber, of Zurich; Dr. Albert 
Weller, of Frankfurt a-M., and others. 

Books and pamphlets have been received from M Limousin, 
of Paris, and Doctors A. Tschirsch, of Berne, and Friederich 
Kober, of Stuttgart. 

The Committee on Arrangements has appointed as the official 
interpreters of this congress Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., of Balti- 
more, Dr. Frank L. James, of St. Louis, and the chairman of 
this committee. 

Proposed Rules of Organization and Government will be sub- 
mitted separately. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALBERT E. EBERT, OSCAR OLDBERG, 

Secretary. Chairman. 


On Motion of Mr. Carteighe the report and recommendations 
of the Committee were received and adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next business before us is the recep- 
tion of communications. Professor Oldberg as Chairman of the 


Committee on Arrangements will present them. 
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MR. OLDBERG thereupon presented to the congress all com- 
munications, documents, books and credentials received by the 
Committee on Arrangements and stated that many of these 
documents had been addressed to the Secretary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and by him forwarded to the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. Several of the foreign papers and 
communications had been translated and the translations accom- 
panied the originals. The chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements suggested that none of these communications 
required immediate attention. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The congress will now receive the report 
on Rules of Organization and Government, included in which is 
the suggestion that a Nominating Committee be appointed. 

MR. ÖLDBERG presented the following report: 


PROPOSED RULES OF ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS. 


ı. This International Pharmaceutical Congress will be con- 
stituted of delegates accredited for that purpose by Pharmaceu- 
tical Societies and Examining Boards, Colleges and Schools of 
Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Departments of Universities, and 
National Pharmacopaial Committees or Commissions, each of 
which, respectively, shall be entitled to be represented by three 
delegates, and of individual Pharmacists, Pharmaceutical 
Teachers, Authors, and leaders in the pharmaceutical profession, 
who may be present by invitation. 

2. The Officers of the Congress shall consist of a President, 
fifteen Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and three Vice-Secretaries, 
who shall be elected by ballot. 

3. The Nominating Committee shall consist of seven mem- 
bers, a majority of whom shall consist of delegates from foreign 
countries, and said Committee shall be appointed by the tem- 
porary Chairman. 

4. The proceedings of the Congress will be conducted in the 
English language, provided, however, that when participants in 
discussions speak in other languages, the official interpreters of 
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the Congress appointed by the Committee on Arrangements, 
will translate these languages into English. 

5. When a vote shall be taken upon any proposition or ques- 
tion before the Congress, and the yeas and nays shall be called 
upon said proposition or question, only duly accredited dele- 
gates shall be entitled to vote thereon. 

6. The publication of the proceedings of the Congress shall be 
intrusted to an Executive Committee to be appointed by the 
President of this Congress. 


Several of the delegates expressed a desire to hear the report 
of the Committee on Credentials before taking action. 

MR. SHEPPARD moved that the report of the committee con- 
cerning rules on organization and government be laid on the 
table, and that the Congress first receive the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

MR. EBERT, on behalf of the Committee on Credentials, then 
submitted the report of that committee. 

[This report will be found on pp. xi to xxiii of this volume. ] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We can now act upon the first clause of the 
proposed rules of organization and government, which was 
presented. 

Mr.BreEsLın: I move that we adopt the rules as a whole. 

The motion was adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In accordance with Section 3, I appoint as 
a Nominating Committee the following gentlemen: 

Messrs. Michael Carteighe, London, England; Nicholas H. 
Martin, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England; Karl Fischer, Gratz, 
Austria; Morten Nyegaard, Christiania, Norway; Oscar Old- 
berg, Chicago; W. S. Thompson, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
P. T. Fennel, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

This committee will retire and present a list of nominations, 


and if it is the pleasure of the Congress, during this interval 
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we willtake up the next order of business, which is the recep- 
tion of communications. 

Mr. REMInGTon: I have received a communication from 
Melbourne, Australia. It deals with the subject of an enforced 
curriculum, interesting alike to Great Britain and America, and 
is contributed by the Secretary of the Pharmacy Board of Mel- 
bourne. | 

Here the Congress adjourned to meet again at 3 o’clock, p.Mm. 
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THE SECOND SESSION. 


The Congress re-assembled at 3 p.m. The Chairman 
announced that the report of the Nominating Committee would 
be received. 

Mr. CARTEIGHE, on behalf of the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented its report, nominating: 


For President : 
JosepH P. REmInGTon, of Pennsylvania. 


For Vice-Presidents : 

KARL FIscHER, of Austria. 

EMmILE RAMLOT, of Belgium. 

LAWRENCE W. YEOMANS, of Canada. 

EDWARD Muvir, of Canada. 

MICHAEL CARTEIGHE, of Great Britain. 

NıcHoLAs H. MARTIN, of Great Britain. 

WILLIAM MARTINDALE, of Great Britain. 

MORTEN NYEGAARD, of Norway. 

THomAs InGHAMm, of Queensland. 

EDGAR L. PATcH, the President of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

ALBERT E. EBERT, of Illinois. 

CHARLES Rice, of New York. 

Lucıus E. SAYRE, of Kansas. 

SAMUEL A. D. SHEPPARD, of Massachusetts. 

WırLıam S. THoMmPson, of the District of Columbia. 


For Secretary: 

OSCAR OLDBERG, of Chicago. 

Vice- Secretaries: 

SERAPHIN LA CHANCE, of Canada. 
CHARLES P. T. FENNEL, of Ohio. 
MICHAEL T. BRESLIN, of Louisiana. 
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On motion the report was received. 

THE CHAIRMAN: According to our rules of organization, 
these officers must be elected by ballot. 

Mr. Rogers, of Kentucky, moved that the Secretary be 
instructed to deposit one ballot in the affirmative for the elec- 
tion of the nominees presented by the committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary deposited the ballot, and the Chairman 
declared the nominees duly elected to their respective offices. 

THE CHAIRMAN appointed Messrs. Martin and Carteighe, of 
England, a committee to conduct the president-elect to the 
platform. 

PRESIDENT REMINGToN, upon taking the chair, spoke as 
follows: 

“‘I am exceedingly gratified at this very high honor. I have 
already addressed you this morning, and as we now have a great 
deal of business before us it would scarcely be appropriate to 
make any extended remarks. But none the less do I appreciate 
the distinction you have conferred on me, and I shall endeavor 
to perform the duties of the office to the best of my ability.’’ 
(Applause). 

MR. OLDBERG: Gentlemen of the International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress, I thank you for your confidence and for the 
honor you have conferred upon me. It shall be my endeavor to 
perform the duties of secretary in a manner that will merit your 
approval and satisfaction. 

THE PRESIDENT: The chairman of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials presented the committee’s report this morning, and that 
finished its work for the time being. It may be deemed advisa- 
ble, however, that the committee be continued to deal with the 
matter of credentials.. What is your pleasure? 

MR. SHEPPARD: I move that the Committee on Credentials 
be continued, and that any further credentials presented be 
referred to the secretary of that committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
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THE PRESIDENT: The next business on the programme is the 
presentation of the Hanbury Medal, awarded through the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. 

MR. CARTEIGHE: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: The 
Hanbury Medal is not awarded dy the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
through its Council, is only the trustee of the fund under which 
the medal is presented, and the actual award is made by the 
presidents of the following societies, namely, the Linn&an 
Society of London, the Chemical Society of London, the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference and one pharmaceutical chemist, nominated by the 
presidents of the Pharmaceutical Conference and the Pharma: 
ceutical Society, respectively. These gentlemen meet together, 
from time to time, every two years, and select from those who 
have done distinguished work in the natural history and chem- 
istry of drugs such as they think are well worthy to receive this 
medal. 

The last committee, of which I was in my official capacity 
one member, after careful deliberation, decided unanimously 
that the medal should be presented, this year, to Professor John 
M. Maisch (applause). And it was thought that it would not be 
regarded as otherwise than a compliment by you, my comrades 
in the United States, if the President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society should be the person to carry the medal to its new home 
and present it in person to the President of the Congress. 

At the time that resolution was passed by the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, recommending the mode in which the 
medal should be conveyed to Professor Maisch, we had no 
knowledge of his recent illness, and I prefer at this moment not 
to dwell upon that sad event. Let us for once remember that 
Maisch, though not with us here, is a distinguished worker of 
the highest order in the natural history of drugs, and that he is, 
to-day, receiving an honor which I think may be a credit to any 
country or any kingdom. The man in whose name this medal 
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was founded thirteen years ago was, as you know, an enthusiast 
in materia medica. 

All of you know that pharmacognosy is not a subject that is 
followed very largely by pharmacists; that it is not so attractive 
in a pecuniary sense as the subjects of pharmacy and chemistry 
often are; and that therefore those who work in pharmacognosy 
have to work for the love of the science and honor, for money 
they certainly do not, as a rule, acquire. It was with the object 
of encouraging, as far as possible, the study of this particular 
branch of pharmacology that the Hanbury medal was founded, 
and it gives me great gratification to say that I have been on 
the Committee of Awards ever since the trust-deed was signed. 
I was one of the committee—the pharmaceutical chemist—thir- 
teen years ago, that decided that there should be a medal 
awarded to Flückiger, in the first instance—Hanbury’s colleague 
—-and that medal was awarded at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress in London. Since then, every two years, the 
award has been made, and having been President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society for a little more than twelve years past, I 
have had to do with every presentation. The names that we 
have had before us to consider in making the award have been 
those of men of great distinction; and I am sure that you gen- 
tlemen will be proud to know that Maisch is now one among 
that distinguished number, whose names I will give. They are 
Flückiger, Dragendorff, John Elliott Howard, Planchon, Hesse 
and Maisch. So you see that the medal has gone to almost 
every nation in Europe, and now, I am glad to say, has been 
presented to a distinguished scholar in the United States. And 
it is an increased satisfaction to us, representing the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, that Maisch belongs to our 
profession; that he is and always has been—and notwithstand- 
ing some warnings, let us hope he may yet be—an active worker 
in your country, where he has not only done noble work in 
advancing our knowledge of materia medica, but has ungrudg- 
ingly, and with the utmost conscientiousness, performed a large 
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part of the routine work of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and kindred associations for many years. 

Mr. President, in conclusion—for I dare not trust myself to 
speak too long—let me, on the part of the adjudicators, ask you, 
Sir, as one of Maisch’s colleagues and as the President of the 
Congress, to do me the honor of presenting this medal to him 
with this formal letter. (Applause.) 

MR. CARTEIGHE handed to President Remington the Han- 
bury medal and the formal letter of presentation. 

THE PRESIDENT of the Congress received the medal from the 
hands of Mr. Carteighe, and, in words full of feeling, assumed 
the task of presenting it to Professor Maisch, and he expressed 
the thanks of the recipient and the high appreciation in which 
the Congress and the pharmacists of the United States held 
this honor. (Applause.) 

The further business of the Congress was then taken up. 

THE PRESIDENT suggested that a Committee on Papers and 
Communications should be appointed to consider the various 
documents, letters and papers which had been brought before 
the Congress, with the view to present for discussion such 
important matters as may be suggested in them. He also sug- 
gested that that committee decide what papers should be read, 
either by title or zz exienso, or what other disposition should be 
made of the papers and’documents in question. 

On motion of MR. CARTEIGHE, the president’s suggestion 
was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT appointed as a Committee on Papers and 
Communications Messrs. Patch, Fennel, and Bodemann. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I move, Mr. President, that we now take up 
from the programme the following: ‘What progress has been 
made toward the preparation of an international pharmacopceia 
for potent remedies? What action, if any, should be taken upon 
this subject?’ 

Mr. Sheppard’s motion was adopted. 

THE PRresıpent: I would state that Mr. Carteighe” is 
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unusually well informed upon the subject of the international 
pharmacopeia, having been present at the last'two congresses. 
Mr. Nyegaard, of Christiania, Norway, was also at a previous 
congress. We should be very happy to hear from these gentle- 
men in opening a discussion on this subject. 

MR. CARTEIGHE: It is a little diffhicult to open this subject 
without reference to former proceedings, but so far as my recol- 
lection goes, Herr Von Waldheim who, for many years, has 
been an active member of the Congress and has attended many 
of its meetings, was the chairman of a committee which pre- 
pared a draft of a proposed international pharmacopceia. 

I do not think that the draft was completely presented. At 
the Belgium meeting it was discussed somewhat, but before any 
action was taken, further consideration of the subject was post- 
poned. 

Mr. Carteighe then called attention to the difference between 
a general pharmacopceia including all remedies in common use 
in the different countries, and the pharmacopeeia including only 
the formulas for potent tinctures and other preparations, the 
strengths of which vary in different countries. He also referred 
to the fact that an international pharmacopceia might establish 
standards of strength which could be more or less closely 
approached in national pharmacop@ias in subsequent revisions. 
He attributed the want of success in the adoption of an interna- 
tional pharmacop@ia at the Belgium meeting partly to the fact 
that there were, at the time, impending new editions of several 
pharmacopcias, and to the further fact that it was assumed that 
the International Congress would assemble again in three 
years. 

A large pharmacopeia suitable to all nations, and an attempt 
to make the pharmacist the dispenser of the medicines of the 
universe, must be regarded as impracticable; but Mr. Carteighe 
believed it practicable to prepare a pharmacopaia of potent 
remedies, and he believed that the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, and other societies in Europe, would willingly con- 
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tribute sufficient sums toward defraying the necessary expenses 
of publication of such a work. 

In the discussion which followed, Messrs. Alpers, Whelpley, 
Sheppard, Hallberg, Martindale and Breslin participated. 

MR. ALPpERs called attention to the fact that when prescrip- 
tions written by foreign physicians in the United States are pre- 
sented to the pharmacist, it is often difficult to determine 
whether the remedies prescribed are intended to be those of the 
Pharmacopaia of the United States or those of the pharma- 
copeia of the country from which the prescriber hails, He 
thought that a small book containing the potent remedies of 
all pharmacopcias, as, for instance, the tinctures, alphabetically 
arranged, with the strength prescribed by each pharmacopeia, 
respectively, would be useful. 

MR. WHELPLEy, Secretary ro tem. of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, informed the Congress that at the recent 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association a resolu- 
tion was adopted, appropriating $1,000 out of the treasury of 
that association, and placing that sum in the hands of the coun- 
cil to be placed at the disposal of the Seventh International 
Pharmaceutical Congress for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of compiling, publishing and distributing an interna- 
tional pharmacop@ia. (Applause.) 

MR. SHEPPARD coincided with Mr. Carteighe in his opinion 
that an international pharmacopeia, including all important 
remedies, would be impracticable, and he called attention to the 
fact that the Committee on Arrangements in its programme did 
not refer to an international general pharmacopceia, but to an 
international pharmacopeia for potent remedies. 

Mr. Sheppard thought that the time was now ripe for definite 
procedure. He called attention to the fact that for nearly 
thirty years the subject had been under discussion, that it had 
already been thoroughly ventilated, and that the pharmacists of 
the world seemed to know now just what they wanted. 

Mr. Sheppard then presented the following resolutions, say- 
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ing that he desired his draft to be referred to a committee to be 
reported later during the sittings of the Congress, with such 
amendments as such a committee may find desirable. The reso- 


lutions were as follows: 


Resolved : That a commission be empowered by this Congress 
to compile and publish an international pharmacopeia; that this 
commission consist of one representative from each of the vari- 
ous countries represented in this Congress, and from other coun- 
tries as may hereafter be determined. 

Resolved : That a committee of five, of whom the President of 
this Congress shall be chairman, be now chosen, and that said 
committee shall decide what other countries besides those here 
represented shall be invited to join in the work. The commit- 
tee shall also determine how the members of the commission 
shall be appointed. 

Resolved : That this Congress accept, with thanks, the proffer 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association of the sum of 
$1,000 to help in defraying the expenses of compiling, publish- 
ing and distributing an international pharmacopeeia. 


MR. HALLBERG seconded Mr. Sheppard’s motion to refer the 
foregoing resolutions to a committee. He suggested that the 
committee should indicate the lines along which the proposed 
pharmacopaia should be constructed. R 

He thought that the Pharmacopeia of the United States of 
1890 comes sufficiently near an international pharmacopaia of 
general scope, and he called attention to the '‘Pharmacopeaia 
Universalis ’’ of Beckurtz and Hirsch. No additional interna- 
tional pharmacopeia seemed necessary, but a pharmacopaia of 
potent remedies—for example, such remedies as the tinctures of 
aconite and digitalis—would be valuable. 

MR. MARTINDALE thought a continuous commission should 
be appointed which should take into consideration the revisions 
of the national pharmacopaias and endeavor to influence the 
pharmacopeial authorities to modify the standards of strength 
of pharmacopcial preparations in accordance with some plan by 
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which greater approach to uniformity might be gradually 
effected. 

He thought that one universal standard of the strength of 
galenical preparations in universal use must be regarded as 
highly desirable. Yet in some countries, as for example, Great 
Britain, any great changes in that direction could not be accom- 
plished without considerable difficulty. 

It seemed to him that not only the percentage strength of 
potent remedies, but also the solvents employed in the prepara- 
tion of tinctures ought to be considered by such a committee; 
but, on the whole, he entertained doubt about the wisdom of 
preparing a pharmacopcia of potent remedies too soon, and pre- 
ferred that the Congress, through a commission, should try to 
influence the national committees toward greater accord. 

THE SECRETARY Stated that in the first two or three interna- 
tional pharmaceutical congresses the subject of a universal phar- 
macopaia had been presented for consideration, but that at a 
later international pharmaceutical congress it was agreed that 
the attempt to compile a universal pharmacopaia was chimeri- 
cal, while the preparation of an international pharmacopovia of 
potent remedies was deemed practicable.e. Mr. Oldberg thought 
that such a pharmacopaia ought to be prepared, not so much 
with a view to trying to equalize the strength of the tinctures 
and other preparations of various pharmacopeias, as for the 
purpose of affording to each and every country an international 
pharmacopcia to which physicians might refer in prescribing for 
travelers. Subordinate to that purpose stands the idea that 
such standards of strength for tinctures and other preparations 
should be adopted by the proposed international pharmacopa@ia 
that they could afterward be approximated in the national phar- 
macopcias. A draft of a universal pharmacop@ia was presented 
at the Fourth Congress by Dr. Mehu, of Paris, but it was not 
adopted. The draft presented by Herr Von Waldheim, of 
Vienna, at the Sixth International Pharmaceutical Congress, 


was intended to be that of an international pharmacop@ia of 
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potent remedies, but this draft, too, failed to be adopted. The 
field seems, therefore, entirely open for the Seventh Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical Congress to take new action. 

Upon motion, seconded and carried, the resolutions proposed 
by Mr. Sheppard were referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Whelpley, Martin (Eng.), Muir (Canada), Ramlot 
(Belgium), and Sheppard. 

At this point, Mr. PATcH, on behalf of the Committee on 
Papers and Communications submitted the following report: 


The Committee on Papers and Communications begs leave to 
report that the following papers have been submitted for con- 
sideration: 


1. “On the Scope of Pharmacopeia,’’ by Dr. G. Vulpius. 

2. ‘‘Supplementary Remarks on Pharmacopial Questions, ’’ 
by Dr. G. Vulpius. 

3. ““Pharmacopeial Nomenclature,’’ by Dr. E. Biltz. 

4. ““Pharmacy in Mexico,.’’ by Prof. A. Velasco Quirös. 

5. ‘The Remedy for the Apparent Degeneration of Phar- 
macy in the United States.’’ 


The committee suggests that copies of the papers be dis- 
tributed among the members of the Congress and that the 
originals be referred to the Committee on Publication. 


Mr. SLACK moved the reception and adoption of the report 
of the committee, which motion was seconded and carried. 

THE SECRETARy, by order of the Congress, then read the 
two papers by Dr. Vulpius: 


UEBER DEN UMFANG DER PHARMAKOPÖEN. 


VON DR. G. VULPIUS, MEDICINALASSESSOR IN HEIDELBERG, 


Angesichts der grossen Verschiedenheit der Grundsätze, nach 
welchen bei Feststellung des Umfanges der einzelnen Landesphar- 
makopöen verfahren wird, wäre es vielleicht angezeigt, sich von 
betheiligter Seite wenigstens über einige wenige Hauptgesichts- 
punkte zu einigen, nach welchen bei Auswahl der in eine Phar- 
makopöe aufzunehmenden Artikel zu Werke gegangen werden 
müsste, wenn ein solches Buch seinem Zwecke völlig entsprechen 
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soll. Es lassen sich diese Gesichtspunkte in wenigen Worten 
zusammenfassen. 

I. Inerster Linie ist daran festzuhalten, dass alle diejenigen 
Mittel aufgenommen werden müssen, welche die Aerzte des 
betreffenden Landes durch Vermittelung zu diesem Zwecke ge- 
wählter oder ernannter hervorragender Standesgenossen als von 
ihnen häufig gebrauchte und für wichtig gehaltene Arzneimittel 
bezeichnen und zur Aufnahme empfehlen. 

II. Da ferner erfahrungsgemäss eine grosse Anzahl von 
Aerzten sich mit Vorliebe derjenigen Mittel dauernd zu bedienen 
pflegt, welche zur Zeit ihres Fachstudiums von den klinischen 
Lehrern der betreffenden Hochschulen verordnet und empfohlen 
wurden, so sollten derartige sogenannte ältere Mittel so lange 
nicht aus einer Landespharmakopöe gestrichen werden, als durch 
statistische Erhebungen in den Apotheken nachgewiesen ist, 
dass ein solches Mittel, obgleich es von den Vertretern der 
Aerzte nicht zur Beibehaltung empfohlen wurde, dennoch in 
mindestenseinem Zehntel der Apotheken des betreffenden Landes 
noch gebraucht wird. 

III. Neu in Gebrauch gekommene Mittel, denen die amt- 
liche Empfehlung der Vertreter der Aerzte noch fehlt, wären 
gleichfalls aufzunehmen, sobald sie in mindestens einem Zehntel 
der vorhandenen Apotheken eines Landes seit länger als einem 
Jahre regelmässig gebraucht werden. 


BEGRÜNDUNG. 


Die Hauptaufgabe einer Pharınakopöe besteht unbestreitbar 
darin, den Aerzten und den Kranken Bürgschaft zu geben dafür, 
dass die unter einem bestimmten Namen thatsächlich und regel- 
mässig verordneten und verlangten Arzneimittel innerhalb des 
Geltungsgebietes der betreffenden Pharmakopöe eine gleichmäs- 
sige Beschaffenheit besitzen, mögen sie nun von den Vertretern 
der Arzneimittellehre der gerade herrschenden Schule besonders 
geschätzt werden oder nicht. 

Es kann dagegen nicht die erste Aufgabe einer Pharmakopöe 
sein, der Pharmakotherapie eine bestimmte Richtung zu geben 
im Sinne der im Augenblicke ihres Erscheinens herrschenden 
aerztlichen Anschauungen auf diesem Gebiete. Da es nun aber 
in der Natur der Dinge liegt, dass diese letzteren Anschauungen 
vorwiegend zur Geltung gebracht werden durch die den Phar- 
makopöebearbeitungskommissionen angehörenden hervorragen- 
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den Vertreter der ärztlichen Wissenschaft, so besteht die 
Gefahr, dass ältere Mittel vorzeitig aus den Pharmakopöen 
gestrichen werden und dass damit deren Beschaffenheit den 
dieselben noch verordnenden, oft sehr zahlreichen Aerzten nicht 
_ mehr verbürgt wird. 

Andererseits zeigt sich oft ein erheblicher Theil der auf 
diesem Gebiete die herrschende Schule vertretenden und tonan- 
gebenden Aerzte einzelnen neu auftauchenden Mitteln dauernd 
abgeneigt, ohne jedoch die thatsächliche Einbürgerung der lezt- 
eren in verhältnissmässig weite Kreise verhindern zu können. 

In beiden Fällen erscheint es im Interesse der Sache wün- 
schenswerth, dass die auf wissenschaftliche Tagesanschauungen 
sich gründenden Entschliessungen betreffs der Aufnahme oder 
Streichung von Arzneimitteln eine Art von zweckergänzendem 
Gegengewicht erhalten in Form von Erwägungen, welche ledig- 
lich von dem thatsächlichen Umfang des Gebrauches des betreff- 
enden Mittels bestimmt werden. Die Grundlage für solche 
Erwägungen kann nur auf statistischem Wege gewonnen werden 
und zwar durch Erhebungen in den Apotheken über den Ver- 
brauch der einzelnen Arzneimittel. 


Free English Translation. 


ON THE SCOPE OF THE PHARMACOPGIA. 
BY DR. G. VULPIUS, HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 

In view of the great differences observable in fixing the scope 
of respective pharmacopeias, it may possibly be advisable for 
those interested to agree upon a few principles which should 
determine the procedure in selecting the substances to be 
adopted into a pharmacopcia, in order that the work may fully 
answer its purposes. These principles may be briefly expressed 
as follows: 

ı. All medicinal substances should be introduced in the 
pharmacop«ia that may be adopted by the physicians of the coun- 
try through their representatives, and by them designated as 
important, and such medicinal substances as are frequently pre- 
scribed by the physicians. 

2. Furthermore, medicinal substances, known to be called for 
in at least one-tenth of the pharmacies of any country and pre- 
scribed by physicians in preference to newer remedies, should 
not be dropped from the pharmacop«ia, even if their retention 
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has not been recommended by the representatives of the phy- 
sicians, because it is a well-known fact that a number of older 
physicians continue to use, with preference, remedies which 
were, at the time said physicians received their medical train- 
ing, prescribed and recommended by the clinical teachers of the 
schools in which they received their education. 

3. New remedies, even if not officially recommended by the 
physicians, should, nevertheless, be inserted in the pharmacopeia 
as soon as they shall have been called for during a period 
exceeding one year in at least one-tenth of the pharmacies. 


REASONS, 


The principal object of a pharmacopceia is doubtless to afford 
the assurance to physician and patient, that all remedies, cus- 
tomarily called for under certain titles adopted in the pharma- 
copcia, shall always be of the same identity, quality and compo- 
sition, whetherthey be recognized by the prevailing school or not. 

On the other hand, it cannot be the first object of any phar- 
macopeia to give definite direction to pharmaco-therapy in con- 
formity to the prevailing medical views at the time of its publi- 
cation. The opinions of physicians in that direction will, in the 
nature of things, be prominently presented by the medical mem- 
bers of each pharmacopaial commission, and hence the necessity 
of guarding against the danger that old remedies will be dropped 
from the pharmacopesia too early, in consequence of which there 
would no longer remain any guarantee as to their quality, which 
would be a serious omission in view of the fact that a large num- 
ber of practitioners are still using such old remedies. 

Moreover, a considerable number of physicians who are 
leaders and representatives of the prevailing school of medicine 
are averse to the use of certain newly-introduced remedies, 
without, however, being able to prevent their use by other rela- 
tively large numbers. 

In both cases it seems desirable, in the interest of the cause, 
that the conflicting decisions as to the relative utility of rem- 
edies and their retention or elimination, should be qualified or 
counterbalanced by due consideration of the actual extent to 
which each medicinal substance is actually employed. The 
basis upon which this question should be determined may be 
found in 'statistics which can be obtained only by inquiries 
in the pharmacies as to the use of each remedy. 
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NACHTRÄGLICHE ERGÄNZENDEN ZEUSSERUNGEN ZU 
ABTHEILUNG III (PHARMACOPÖEFRAGEN) DES SIEB- 
ENTEN INTERNATIONALEN PHARMACEUTISCHEN CON- 
GRESSES IN CHICAGO. 


VON DR. G. VULPIUS, MEDICINALASSESSOR IN HEIDELBERG, DEUTSCHLAND. 

Zu Alinea 2: 

Eine sehr wünschenswerthe, annähernde, internationale 
Uebereinstimmung der Nomenclatur ist wohl nur zu ermöglichen 
auf Grundlage der Verwendung einer einheitlichen, am besten 
der lateinischen Sprache für die Ueberschriften der einzelnen 
Artikel in den Landespharmacopöen. 

Zu Alinea 4: 

Die internationale Uebereinstimmung in der Beschaffenheit 
aller starkwirkender Mittel ist ein mit Ausdauer anzustrebendes, 
höchst wichtiges Ziel. Für die europaeischen Staaten dürfte 
dasselbe durch Besprechungen auf internationalen pharmaceu- 
tischen oder aerztlichen Congressen kaum erheblich gefördert 
werden. Hier kann einzig und allein ein praktischer Erfolg 
erzielt werden dadurch, dass pharmaceutische und aerztliche 
Standesvertretungen oder die etwa vorhandenen staatlichen 
Pharmacopöecommissionen der einzelnen Länder bei den be- 
treffenden Regierungen die Anbahnung amtlicher internationaler 
Verhandlungen über diesen Gegenstand anregen und dringend 
befürworten. 

Zu Alinea 5: 

Die amtliche Commission für Bearbeitung der Pharmacopöe 
für das deutsche Reich ist eine ständige und besteht aus 26 
Mitgliedern, worunter sich einschliesslich eines pharmaceu- 
tischen Vertreters der Heeresverwaltung 4 praktische Apotheker 
befinden. Uebrigens sind die zur Zeit der Commission ange- 
hörenden zwei Professoren der pharmaceutischen Chemie, sowie 
der die Botanik und Pharmacognosie vertretende Professor 
gleichfalls aus dem Apothekerstande hervorgegangen, so dass 
jetzt streng genommen 7 Mitglieder der Commission als pharma- 
ceutische Sachverständige gelten können. 

Zu Alinea 6 und zu Abtheilung I, 4, Alinea 2: 

Die gesetzliche Ausdehnung des Patent und—Markenschutzes 
auf Arzneimittel ist, vom idealen Standpunkte aus betrachtet, 
ebenso zu beklagen, wie der Abschluss von Conventionen zur 
willkürlichen Preisbestimmung solcher Mittel. 

Dessenungeachtet wäre es völlig verfehlt, aus damit zusam- 
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menhängenden Gründen einem Mittel die Aufnahme in die 
Pharmacopöe zu versagen. Dagegen liegt es im Interesse des 
öffentlichen Wohles und der Pharmacie, auf Beseitigung der 


vorerwähnten Uebelstände bei geeigneten Gelegenheiten hinzu- 
wirken. 


Free English Translation. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON SECTION III OF THE PROGRAMME 
OF THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONGRESS (Pharmacopcial Questions.) 

BY DR. G. VULPIUS, HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 
Note on Paragraph 2: 


A desirable and nearly international uniformity of nomencla 
ture may possibly be secured if but one language, preferably the 
Latin, be employed for all the titles used in the pharmacopeeia. 

Note on Paragraph 4: 

International agreement with regard to the quality and 
strength of all potent remedies is very important and its attain- 
ment should be prosecuted with perseverance. Asto the Euro- 
pean countries, not much can be gained in this direction by dis- 
cussions at international pharmaceutical or medical congresses. 
Practical results are to be gained only from the pharmaceutical 
and medical representatives upon the pharmacopaial commis- 
sions of each country, by inducing their respective governments 
to open international negotiations with this special end in view. 

Note on Paragraph 5: 

The official commission of the German Empire is a permanent 
one and consists of twenty-six members, among whom are four 
practical pharmacists, including a pharmaceutical representa- 
tive of the army. Moreover, two professors representing phar- 
maceutical chemistry, and the professor of botany and phar- 
macognosy, who were formerly apothecaries, are also members of 
the commission, so that at present seven members of the com- 
mission may be regarded as pharmaceuütical experts. 

Note on Paragraph 6 (and incidentally on Paragraph 4 of Section 1.) 

The practice of extending patents and copyrights upon medi- 
cinal substances is, from an ideal point of view, as deplorable as 
would be an attempt to hold a convention for the purpose of 
arbitrarily fixing the prices of such substances. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to refuse to insert into 
the pharmacop@ia any remedy on that account alone. On the 
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other hand, it would be to the interest of the public welfare and 
of pharmacy to influence the repeal of patent and copyright laws 
so far as they apply to medicines, as opportunity permits. 

M Ranmror,. (Mr. La Chance interpreting) objected to the 
statement contained in Dr. Vulpius’s paper to the effect that 
‘‘all medicinal substances should be introduced in the pharma- 
cop@ia that may be adopted by the physicians of the country, 
through their representatives, and by them designated as im- 
portant, and such medicinal substances as are frequently pre- 
scribed by the physicians.’’ He argued that the acceptance of 
such a proposition meant the introduction of nostrums into the 
pharmacopeia, whereas in M Ramlot’s opinion, the pharma- 
cop@ia should be confined to drugs and chemicals and simple 
preparations only. 

The President, Mr. Breslin, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Hallberg 
participated in the discussion of this point. 

MR. HALLBERG said that if M Ramlot’s complaint lay against 
the adoption into the pharmacopeia of proprietary preparations 
simply because such preparations were prescribed by physicians, 
he agreed with him, and that question ought to be discussed 
and probably always will continue to be discussed. 

THE SECRETARY stated that at the Sixth International Phar- 
maceutical Congress at Brussels a decision was reached by an 
‚almost unanimous vote that pharmaceutical specialties ought to 
be entirely suppressed, and that by *“pharmaceutical specialties ’’ 
was meant what is in the United States understood by the term 
“‘proprietary preparations.’’ 

MR. ÖLDBERG expressed it as his opinion that Dr. Vulpius 
had never thought of pharmaceutical specialties and proprietary 
preparations in writing his paper. 

At this point further discussion of this subject was postponed, 
and the Secretary was ordered to read the paper on ‘‘Pharma- 
ceutical Nomenclature,’’ by Dr. E. Biltz. 
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PHARMACOPÖE-NOMENCLATUR. 


DR. E, BILTZ, ERFURT. 


Das mir vorliegende Programm für den Internationalen Phar- 
maceutischen Congress in Chicago, 1893, theilt die Gegenstände 
der Verhandlungen in vier Abtheilungen ein, und stellt unter 
Abth. III. die sog. Pharmacopöefragen zur Discussion, zu deren 
Nor2: 

„Ueber wünschenswerthe und practische Verbesserung der 
Nomenclatur; ist annähernde internationale Uebereinstimmung 
möglich? ’’ 
ich mir die folgenden Bemerkungen erlaube. 

Die Nomenclatur einer Pharmacopöe hat bekanntlich die 
Aufgabe, die einzelnen Arzneimittel mit einem Titelnamen so 
richtig zu bezeichnen, wie es der wissenschaftliche Standpunkt 
der Pharmacie einerseits, und der Zweck der ärztlichen Berufs- 
thätigkeit andererseits erfordern, nämlich erstens wissenschaftlich 
correct, und zweitens Prackisch anwendbar, d. h. leicht zu hand- 
haben, leicht verständlich, und vor allen Dingen unzweideutig. 

Wie häufig indessen die Vereinigung dieser beiden Gesichts- 
punkte auf Schwierigkeiten stösst, und die Verfasser einer 
Pharmacopöe zu einseitiger Entscheidung gezwungen hat, das 
zeigen die Pharmacopöen aller Länder, und hier fragt es sich 
vor Allem, welche Erfolge die eine oder die andere der genannt- 
en Bestrebungen aufzuweisen haben, es fragt sich, welche 
Benennungen nicht nur den allgemeinsten Beifall erlangt, son- 
dern auch, welche Namen sich im practischen medicinischen 
Berufsleben im allgemeinen Gebrauch erhalten, oder in allge- 
meinen Gebrauch gesetzt haben. Und hiermit berühre ich 
sogleich den Kernpunkt der ganzen Frage, indem ich ihr die 
Fassung gebe: wem hat die Benennung der Arzneimittel zu dienen ? 
und darauf antworte: der möglichst ungefährdeten Behandlung der 
menschlichen Krankheiten in der vereinten Hand des Arztes und 
des Apothekers durch die richtige Abfassung und das richtige 
Verstehen der ärztlichen Recepte, insbesondere durch gleich- 
lautende Benennung der Arzneimittel über den ganzen Erdkreis. 

Es unterliegt nun keinem Zweifel, dass hierbei die zweck- 
mässige Benennung der Arzneimittel eine wichtige Rolle spielt, 
und dass es zur Erleichterung (also zur Förderung der Schnellig- 
keit) und zur Sicherheit (also zur Vermeidung jedes Missver- 
ständnisses) unerlässlich sein wird, die Namen 
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ı. Möglichst kurz, d. h. leicht zu handhaben, 
2. Möglichst stabil, d. h. nicht mit jeder theoretischen Wand- 


lung wechselnd, 

3. Möglichst verständlich, besonders ungekünstelt, und 

4. Möglichst allgemein bekannt und von Alters her vertraut, 
festzustellen; wobei ja selbstverständlich die wissenschaftlichen 
Namen den Vorzug verdienen, sobald sie diesen Forderungen 
entsprechen, im Uebrigen aber der wissenschaftliche Einfluss 
ganz allein darin zu bestehen hat, dass der zu wählende Name 
nichts wissenschaftlich Falsches sagt. Denn alle Versuche, mit 
dem Namen jedes Arzneimittels zugleich ein Bild seinesinnersten 
Wesens z. B. der chemischen Zusammensetzung zu geben, sind 
in allen den Fällen erfolglos geblieben und von der Praxis 
todtgeschwiegen worden, welche den vorstehenden vier Punkten 
widersprachen— der Name stand wohl in der Pharmacopöe, aber 
niemals auf Recepten— eine Pharmacopöe hat aber dem Leben zu 
dienen, und die auf dem Boden der Materia Medica sich beweg- 
ende Verkehrssprache zwischen Arzt und Apotheker in leicht- 
geläufiger Gemeinsamkeit zu gestalten. 

Aus alle dem geht hervor, dass die Abfassung einer Pharma- 
copöe in Betreff der Nomenclatur jeder formellen Starrheit zu 
entkleiden ist, und sich zum Heil des practischen ärztlichen und 
pharmaceutischen Berufes auf dem Boden eines Compromisses zu 
bewegen hat, welcher Wissenschaft und Praxis, eine jede am rechten 
Orte, zur Geltung kommen lässt, ohne dem Vorwurf der Unwissen- 
schaftlichkeit Raum zu geben, desto mehr aber das Lob der 
universellen Brauchbarkeit zu verdienen. 

Es wird nützlich sein, das Gesagte in einigen Beispielen klar 
zu stellen, und dabei diejenigen Fingerzeige zu geben, welche 
für die Zukunft Beachtung finden könnten. 

Zuerst ein Beispiel für den eminenten Werth der Kürze und 
der allseitigen Vertrautheit eines Namens, wenngleich derselbe 
auch nimmermehr zum Titelnamen einer Pharmacopöe zu ge- 
brauchen ist, trotzdem aber in überzeugendster Weise die gewal- 
tige Macht vor Augen führt, welche in Kürze und Gewohnheit 
ruht und dadurch zugleich die grösste Sicherheit verbürgt: es ist 
der Name „, Sudlimat’’ in seinem Gebrauch in der medicinisch- 
pharmaceutischen Verkehrssprache. Wer in aller Welt denkt 
wohl beim Gebrauch dieses Namens daran, dass er es mit einem 
sublimirten Körper zu thun hat, und noch mehr, wer denkt wohl 
daran, dass dieser Gebrauch die Verwechslung mit einem 
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chemisch nahe verwandten Körper, dem Calomel, geradezu auf 
die Hand legt, da derselbe doch ebenfalls ein Sublimat und in 
dieser Form noch dazu das eigentliche, ursprünglich medici- 
nische Calomel ist? Daran denkt Niemand, wohl aber daran, dass 
er damit das giftige Quecksilberchlorid meint, und auch auf dem 
ganzen Erdkreise so verstanden wird! 

Es kann mir ja wie gesagt nicht einfallen, dieses Wort zum 
Titelnamen des Quecksilberchlorids zu empfehlen, da ihm wis- 
senschaftlich der diagnostische Character fehlt, aber ich wüsste 
kein Beispiel, welches für unsern Zweck schlagender den Werth 
der Kürze und die nicht zu unterschätzende Macht des Usus fyrannus 
bewiese! 

Und in diesem Sinne empfehle ich die Annahme solcher Titel- 
namen wie 

Alumen für Potassii et Aluminii Sulfas, 

Borax für Sodii Biboras, 

Cerussa für Plumbi Subcarbonas, 

Kermes für Antimonii Oxysulfidum, 

Tartarus für Potassii Bitartras, 

Tartarus ammoniatus, natronatus, ferratus, stibiatus, für die be- 
kannten Doppelnamen, welche man trotz aller Mühe nicht in’s 
rechte Leben gebracht hat, und dergl. mehr. 

Und will man das nicht, so führe man sie wenigstens in der 
alphabetischen Ordnung des Haupttextes mit auf, nicht nur im 
Register, etwa so: 

Alumen, vide Potassii et Aluminii Sulfas, u.s.w. 

Denn sie haben sich durch ihre Unzweideutigkeit, Kürze und 
langjährigen Usus ein unangreifbares Bürgerrecht im ärztlichen 
Sprachgebrauch erworben, und werden niemals durch ein Gesetz 
daraus vertrieben werden! 


Die jetzt folgende Bemerkung will ich in die Frage kleiden: 
unter welchem Titel soll man Gummi Arabicum, oder Radix Scille, 
oder Folia Coca, etc., aufführen? 

Schon im Anfange dieses Jahrhunderts hatten die Pharm. 
gallica, bavarica, saxonica und borussica IV. die Anordnung 
getroffen, die aus dem Pflanzenreich stammenden Arzneimittel 
unter dem Namen der Stammpflanze aufzuführen, wie z. B. 
Arnic»-Flores, Arnic&-Radix, und zwar hatte man auf Anrathen 
Link’s, eines der bedeutendsten medicinisch-pharmaceutischen 
Universitätslehrer dieses Jahrhunderts, die botanischen of%- 
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cinellen Namen den systematischen vorgezogen, wenn beide verschie- 
den lauteten. Dies Verfahren erleichterte besonders die Auffind- 
ung in denjenigen Fällen, in welchen von einem botanischen 
Genus mehrere Species officinelle Pflanzentheile lieferten, wie z. 
B. Artemisia (A. Absinthium, Abrotanum, vulgaris, Dracuncu- 
lus). Indessen ist diese Anordnung zu Gunsten der allgemein 
üblichen Gruppen der Alores, Herba, Radices, etc., später wieder 
aufgegeben worden, bis sich in neuerer Zeit auf wissenschaft- 
lichem Grunde eine Spaltung dieser Gruppen vollzog (die Blüthen 
in fores und petala, die Kräuter in folia, herbe und summitates, 
die Wurzeln in radıx, rhizoma, bulbus und tuber), und die betref- 
'fenden Pflanzentheile :» Alphabet der Pharmacopöe wieder sehr 
zerstreute. Hierdurch erscheint die Wiederaufnahme jener erst- 
genannten Anordnung gerechtfertigt; es muss aber dringend 
darauf aufmerksam gemacht werden, dass man dieses Verfahren nicht 
allzusehr generalisire und die Auffindung namentlich für den Arzt 
nicht erschwere, der auf dem systematischen botanischen Gebiete 
selten genügend zu Hause ist—ja es giebt Fälle, in denen selbst 
der Pharmaceut sich im ersten Augenblick besinnen wird, was z. 
B. unter dem Titel Acacia, oder Geum, oder Erythroxylon, etc., 
zu finden sein werde. 

Ich erlaube mir daher, an jenen oben erwähnten Zink’schen 
Grundsatz zu erinnern, und zu befürworten, dass wo irgend’ 
möglich der officinelle, und nicht der systematische botanische 
Name den Titelnamen bilden möge, wenn beide verschieden 
lauten, also 

Caryophyllata, und nicht Geum; 

Coca, und nicht Erythroxylon; 

Senna, und nicht Cassia; 

Nux vomica, und nicht Strychnos; 

Ratanhia, und nicht Krameria; 

Pichurim, und nicht Nectandra; 

u. s. w., womit dann auch viele schon jetzt in der U. S. Pharm. 
gewählte Benennungen bestens harmoniren würden. 

So auch die Titelnamen Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Asafetida, 
Myrrha, etc. 

Dann würde gewiss auch Gummi Arabicum wieder zu seinem 
Rechte gelangen, unter diesem Titelnamen, und nicht unter Acacıa 
zu erscheinen, welchem Titel wohl keine Zukunft zu prophezeien 
ist; auch hätte man ja consequenterweise für Tragacantha den 
Titelnamen As/ragalus einführen müssen. Nach meinen Er- 
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fahrungen ist wenigstens die Hoffnung, solche Neubildungen wie 
Mucilago Acaci@ practisch einzuführen eine vergebliche; denn 
die an den Universitäten gebildeten jungen Aerzte werden zwar 
zunächst auf die gesetzlich eingeführten neuen Namen hinge- 
wiesen, sie vergessen sie aber sofort im Verkehr mit ihren 


älteren Collegen, wo sie stets nur den geläufig gewordenen treffenden 
älteren Namen begegnen. 


Die Gruppen Ague, Liquores, Spiritus, Tincture betreffend: 

Diese Gruppen haben bis jetzt jedem Versuch einer scharfen 
und exclusiven Characteristik getrotzt. 

Wollte man Ague als indifferente Wässer definiren, so müssten 
Aqua Ammonis, Calcis, Chlori, ausgeschlossen werden. 

Wollte man die Ziguores als Salzlösungen erklären, so müssten 
die Gaslösungen Lig. Ammon. caust. und Chlori aus der Gruppe 
entfernt werden — Chlorwasser und Salmiakgeist würden also 
weder als Aqgue noch als Liquores benannt werden dürfen. Die 
Mineralwässer müsste man Liquores nennen, da z. B. die Bitter- 
wässer bestimmt keine indifferenten Wässer, sondern Salzlösung- 
en sind. 

Am besten würden noch die ‚Spiritus als alcoholische Flüssig- 
keiten, und die Tincturen als alcoholische Pflanzenauszüge zu 
definiren sein— aber Tinctura Zodı? 

Kurz, man überzeugt sich, dass für jeden Versuch sogleich 
einige Ausnahmen zur Hand sind. 

Daher befürworte ich hier die ausschliessliche Befolgung des 
Usus, der sich ohnehin z. B. bei Tinct. Iodi, diesem nomenclatur- 
ischen Schmerzenskinde, als geradezu zwingend erweist. Dass die- 
selbe keine Tinctur im pharmaceutischen Sinne ist, liegt auf der 
Hand; gleichwohl ist sie es im sprachlichen, denn Tinctur 
bedeutet doch eine gefärbte Flüssigkeit. Sie könnte am besten 
Solutio Iodi heissen, aber sollen wir auch noch Solutiones 
einführen? Eher könnte man sie nach Analogie des Spiritus 
Camphorz, der auch nur eine einfache Solution ist, Spiritus Iodi 
nennen. 

In Ermangelung jeder acceptabeln Characteristik bleibe man 
also innerhalb dieser Gruppen bei den altgewohnten, am meisten 
verbreiteten Namen. 


Sprachliches. — Bei der Durchsicht des im Jahre 1880 pub- 
licirten “‘ Report of the Revision of the U.S. Pharmacopaıa ’' war 
mir bereits aufgefallen, dass der Säurecharacter der Salze, also 
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z. B. Sulfas, Phosphas, Nitras, etc., als Zeminina gebraucht 
worden waren, und wenn dies auch in der U. S. Pharm. später 
ins Masculinum verändert worden ist, so ist das Femininum doch 
in der Pharm. Brit. berdehalten worden. 

Es dürfte aber daran zu erinnern sein, dass die Substantiv- 
Endung as afis in der lateinischen Sprache ausschliesslich den 
Namen einiger Völker und Städtebewohner eigen ist, und dass 
dieselben grundsätzlich als Masculina gelten, obgleich ja natürlich 
auch die Frauen inbegriffen waren. Romanz waren Männer und 
Frauen zusammen. 

Es liegt daher kein Grund vor, von dem männlichen Gebrauch 
der von Berzelius eingeführten und männlich gebrauchten Salz- 
bezeichnungen abzugehen, vielmehr ausschliesslich Phosphas 
albzs und nicht alba zu schreiben — und letzteres um so weniger, 
als bekanntlich das Wort Sal sowohl generis masc. als auch 
neutrius, niemals aber feminini ist. Auch im Französischen 
heisst es Ze Sulfate. 

Die Schreibweise Su/fur statt Sulphur rechtfertigt sich da- 
durch, dass das #4 griechischen Ursprungs, und von den Römern 
nicht angenommen worden ist. Auch haben die modernen 
Sprachen römischen Ursprungs sich diesem Grundsatz ange- 
schlossen, und schreiben daher statt #% überall /, also ‚Sz/fate, 
Zolfato, etc. Die Classicität von Phosphorus ist unsicher, es 
mag also mit #4 geschrieben werden. 


Free English Translation. 
PHARMACOP@EIAL NOMENCLATURE. 


DR. E. BILTZ, ERFURT. 


The programme of the International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago in 1893, which:I have before me, 
divides the subjects for discussion into four sections, and sub- 
mits for deliberation under Section 3 the so-called Pharma- 
cop@ial Questions. In reply to No. 2,— 

"What improvements, if any, are desirable and practicable in 
pharmacopcial nomenclature? Is a near approach to uniformity 
possible?’’ 

I beg leave to submit the following. 

The object of pharmacopaial nomenclature is, as is well 
known, to give to the various medicaments titles as correct as 
practicable from the scientific standpoint of pharmacy on the 
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one hand, and the objects of the medical profession on the 
other; they should be seientifically correct, and, secondly, prac- 
ficable, and by practicable I mean easy of application, readily 
understood, and, above all, concise. 

The pharmacopeeias of all nations give proof of the frequency 
of dificulties met with in endeavoring to unite these two points 
of view, forcing the authors of a pharmacopeia to one-sided 
decisions, and the question in this connection is, above all, what 
success has been scored by the one or the other of the above- 
named objects, and also which names have received not only 
popular approval, but also the sanction of custom or the approval 
of the medical profession. The entire proposition can be 
expressed in a few words by the question, what must be the object 
in the naming of medicaments? and the answer, the greatest possible 
immunity from danger in the treatment of disease by the com- 
bined responsibility of the physician and the apothecary through 
the Zroper compilation and the correct understanding of physicians’ 
prescriptions, and, above all, through the international use of 
like-sounding names for the medicaments. 

There can be no doubt that the proper naming of medica- 
ments is a subject of great importance, and that, for the sake of 
convenience and safety (that is, the avoidance of waste of time 
and of errors), the names selected should be: 

1. As short as possible, or, in other words, easy of application. 

2. Permanent, or, in other words, not changing with every 
new theory. 

3. As clear and readily understood as possible, above all unem- 
bellished. 

4. Well-known and familiar through usage. 

Of course, scientific names should have the preference, pro- 
vided they conform to all the requirements; beyond that the 
only weight given to science should be that the name to be 
chosen expresses nothing which is scientifically false. For all 
attempts to give an idea of the chemical composition of a me- 
dicament by a name which does not accord with the above four 
conditions have been futile, and totally ignored in practice: the 
name could be found in the pharmacopoias, but never on pre- 
scriptions. However, a pharmacop@ia must serve actual prac- 
tical needs, and the language customary between physician and 
apothecary, based on materia medica, must be one of easy fluency. 

The conclusion from this argument is that in the compilation 
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of a pharmacopeia, as regards the nomenclature, all stiffness 
must be avoided, and for the benefit of both the medical and the 
pharmaceutical professions, a compromise must be made, which 
gives proper weight to both science and practice in the right place, 
and which, while giving no room to the objection of being 
unscientific, has all the merit of universal practicability. 

It will, perhaps, be desirable to exemplify what has been said, 
and thereby give some hints which might be of service in the 
future. 

First, as an example of the eminent value of brevity and gen- 
eral familiarity of a name, even when that name is not adaptable 
as a title in the pharmacopeeia, but, nevertheless, carries with it 
the convincing force of brevity and familiarity, and thereby 
vouches also for the greatest safety, let us consider the name 
‘“‘sublimate,’’ as it is used in medico-pharmaceutical language. 
Nobody would at the mention of this name, conceive the thought 
that a sublimated body is meant, which, from the use of this 
very name, is liable to be confounded with the chemically closely- 
allied ‘‘ calomel’’ (as this is also a sublimate), and in this form 
is even the true original medicinal calomel. But every one 
would at once remember that the word indicates the poisonous 
mercuric chloride, and it would be so understood over the whole 
eivilized world. 

As I have said, I would of course not think of suggesting this 
name as a title for mercuric chloride, as, scientifically, it lacks 
diagnostic character; but I know of no other example which 
would show in a more convincing manner the value of brevity 
and the force of zsws Zyrannus, which cannot be over-estimated. 
And with this in view I recommend the adoption of such names 
as the following: 

Alumen for Potassii et Aluminii Sulfas. 

Borax for Sodi Biboras. 

Cerussa for Plumbi Subcarbonas. 

Kermes for Antimonii Oxysulfidum. 

Tartarus for Potassii Bitartras. 

Tartarus ammoniatus, natronatus, ferratus, stibiatus, for the 
well-known compound names, which, in spite of the greatest 
endeavor, could not be brought into general use. And if this 
suggestion should find no favor, these names might, at least, be 
entered in alphabetical order, not only in the index, but also in 
the text, as, for instance, Alumen, zrde Potassii et Aluminii Sul- 
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fas, etc.; for by their explicitness, brevity, and long use, they 
have won for themselves an incontestable position in the medical 
language which cannot be denied them by any law. 

I will state my next proposition in the form of an interroga- 
tory: By what title should substances such as Gummi Arabicum, 
Radix Scille, or Folia Coca, etc., be entered? 

In the beginning of the present century the rule was adopted 
by the Pharmacop«ia Gallica, Bavarica, Saxonica, and Borussica 
(IV), to give, in the case of medicaments derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, the name of the botanical source, as, for 
instance, Arnic» Flores, Arnic® Radix, and, indeed, upon the 
suggestion of Zink, who was one of the most prominent teachers 
in the medical-pharmaceutical university schools of the present 
century, it was decided, in cases where there was a difference 
between the ofcinal botanical name and the syszematic one, 
to give the former the preference. By this means the classi- 
fication was simplified in cases where officinal parts of plants 
were derived from various species of the same natural order, 
as, for instance, in the case of Artemisia (A. Absinthium, A. 
Abrotanum, A. vulgaris, A. Dracunculus). Later on, how- 
ever, this rule fell into disuse again, preference being given 
to the old-established custom of grouping according to Flores, 
Herb,  Radices, ete,, untl in) more, recentzntimeswuthese 
groups were again subdivided upon a scientific basis (the 
flowers into jores and jeiala, the herbs into folia, herb@, and 
summitates, the roots into radıx, rhizoma, bulbus, and Zuber), and 
the various parts of plants were again very much scattered in 
the alphabet of the Pharmacopeia. This fact would justify the 
re-adoption of that first-named rule, providing the utmost care 
is taken not to give Zoo great a generalisation and thereby com- 
plicate matters, especially for the physician, who is rarely thor- 
oughly at home in the field of systematic botany; indeed, there 
are cases where the pharmacist would not know for the instant 
what to look for under the title Acacia, or Geum, or Erythroxy- 
lon, etc. 

I, therefore, take the liberty again to call attention to the 
above-named principle, suggested by Link, and to speak in 
favor of using for a title, wherever possible, the officinal botani- 
cal name, in preference to the systematic one, where they differ 
from one another. For instance,— 


here 
» 
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Caryophyllata in place of Geum. 

Coca in place of Zrythroxylon. 

Nux vomica in place of Strychnos. 

Ratanhia in place of Ärameria. 

Pichurim in place of Nectandra, etc. 

This would apply also to Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Asa- 
foetida, Myrrha, etc. 

Then would Gummi Arabicum again appear under its proper 
title and not under the title Acacia, for which, at best, no future 
can be prophesied; to accord with this, 7ragacantha should 
have been entered as As/ragalus. My experience indicates that 
the hope of bringing such new expressions as Mucllago Acacie 
into practical use is vain; for, although the young physicians 
trained in the universities have their attention directed to the 
new and legally introduced names, they speedily forget them in 
the intercourse with their elder colleagues, where they come in 
contact only with the older, fluent, and appropriate names. 


As regards the groups Ague, Ziquores, Spiritus, Tincture, all 
attempts to characterize them sharply and distinctly have been 
in vain. 

If agu@ were to be defined as non-medicated waters, then agua 

ammonie, calcis, chlori, would have to be excluded therefrom. 
‚ Should the term Zguores be explained as salf solutions, then 
the gas solutions, Z:g. ammon. caust., and chlori, could not retain 
their places in this group; chlorine water and water of ammonia 
would then belong neither to agu@ nor to Ziguores. 

The mineral waters would have to be designated as Ziguores, 
as the bitter waters, for instance, are salt solutions and cer- 
tainly not indifferent waters. 

Spiritus would properly be designated by alcoholic fluids and 
tincture by alcoholic plant extractions; but how about Zinctura 
Zodi? In short, it will easily be seen that in every such attempt 
a number of exceptions will at once present themselves. 

For these reasons I would prefer strictly to follow the cus- 
tom, which in such cases as Tinctura Iodi seems almost unavoid- 
able. Of course it is evident that this is no tincture, from a 
pharmaceutical point of view, although it is a tincture according 
to the accepted meaning of the word, being a colored liquid. 
One way of expressing what is meant would be So/utio Zodi,; but 
then Solutiones would have to be introduced. It could, in 
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preference, be called Spiritus Iodi, in conformity with Spiritus 
Camphorx, which is also only a simple solution. 

For want of a more acceptable characterization, therefore, it 
would, with these groups, be best to adhere to the time-hon- 
ored, best-known names. 

Philology.—In looking over the report of the revision of the 
U. S. Pharmacop@ia published in 1880, I noticed that in using 
adjectives in the titles of salts—for instance, Sulfas, Phosphas, 
Nitras, etc. —the ferminine form was used, and, although this was 
afterward changed to the masculine in the U. S. Pharmacopcia, 
the British Pharmacopoia has refained the feminine gender. 

It might be well to call attention to the fact that in Latin the 
substantive endings as, ats, are used exclusively in the names of 
a few peoples and the inhabitants of cities, and that these are 
considered fundamentally masculine, although, of course, 
women as well as men were included. Romanz meant both men 
and women. 

There is, therefore, no good reason for departing from cus- 
tom in the masculine designation of salts, which was introduced 
by Berzelius, but to write exclusively phosphas albzs and not 
alba, and the more so as the word ‚Sa/ is used in the masculine 
as well as the neuter gender, but never in the feminine. In 
French, also, it is Ze sulfate. 

The spelling of sulfur with an / instead of 9% is justified by 
the fact that 9% is of Greek origin and was not adopted by the 
Romans, and, in fact, all modern languages of Roman origin 
have continued in this course, and always use / instead of ph, as 
sulfate, solfato, etc. The etymology of phosphorus is uncertain; 
therefore, in that the #4 may stand. 


MR. CARTEIGHE dissented from the views of Dr. Vulpius in 
regard to chemical nomenclature and held that the titles given 
to chemicals should be fairly scientifically-accurate chemical 
nomenclature and not arbitrary and unsystematic special names. 

Mr. HALLBERG agreed with the views expressed by Mr. Car- 
teighe. Mr. Hallberg also referred to the desirability of indi- 
cating in the titles of plant drugs the part of the plant organ 
which constitutes the drug, and agreed, in the main, with the 
suggestions contained in the paper relative to the titles of 


galenical preparations. 
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Mr. MARTINDALE thought that any strict limitations in 
regard to pharmacop@ial nomenclature would be impossible. 
He favored, in the cases mentioned by the writer of the paper, 
the return to old, unsystematic names, and pointed out the great 
difficulty in finding appropriate names for new organic chemical 
compounds, such as antipyrine, etc. He did not think that the 
employment of such titles as ‘‘calomel’’ and ‘‘gum arabic’’ in 
any way interfered with the progress of systematic chemical 
nomenclature, and preferred the title “‘alum ’’ to the title 
“‘sulphate of ammonium and aluminum.’”’ 

MR. NYEGAARD, of Norway, and Mr. Danielson, of Sweden, 
stated through Mr. Hallberg, that the Scandinavian pharma- 
cists were perfectly satisfied with the Berzelian chemical nomen- 
clature which had been adopted in their pharmacopeias, and 
were opposed to any change. 

On motion of MR. CARTEIGHE, the Congress here adjourned 


until Tuesday, August 22d, at ro o’clock A.m. 
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THE THIRD SESSION. 


PRESIDENT REMINGTON called the Congress to order at ıı 
o’clock on Tuesday, August 22d. The minutes of the first and 
second sessions were read by THE SECRETARY and on motion 
were approved. 

THE PRESIDEnT called for the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions relative to the preparation of an international phar- 
macop@ia of potent remedies, but the Committee was not yet 
ready toreport. THE PRESIDENT thereupon declared that further 
discussion of the international pharmacopaia was in order. 

MR. ÖLDBERG : It seems to me that this is an appropriate 
time to present a subject, immediately and intimately connected 
with the pharmacopeiias, and which heretofore has been invaria- 
bly treated as a part of the pharmacopaial question in previous 
congresses, namely, the subject of weights and measures. 
Every preceding pharmaceutical congress has expressed its con- 
viction concerning the system of weights and measures which 
ought to be used in the pharmacopeias and by pharmacists 
throughout the world. I, therefore propose that this Congress 
should express its opinion upon the subject as follows: 

‘The Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress hereby 
reaffirms the opinion expressed by preceding international phar- 
maceutical congresses, that the decimal system, based upon the 
meter, ought to be the only system of measures used in the 
pharmacopeias, and further, this Congress believes that fluid 
measures should be employed in the measurement of liquids. 
This Congress also believes that the scale of the Centigrade 
thermometer should be the only one employed in stating tem- 


peratures.’’ 
French Translation. 


Le septietme congres international pharmaceutique de nou- 
veau affırme l’opinion exprime par le congres international 
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pharmaceutique precedent, que le systeme decimal base sur 
le mötre, doit &tre le seul systeme de mesures employ€ dans 
les pharmacopees. En outre, ce congres pense que des fluides 
devraient &tre employ&s comme mesures des liquides. Ce con- 
gres aussi croit que les degrös du thermometre centigrade 
devraient &tre les seuls employ&s pour determiner la temp£rature. 


German Translation. 


“Der Siebente Internationale Pharmaceutische Congress be- 
stätigt hierdurch die von den früheren Internationalen Congres- 
sen vertretene Meinung, dass das auf den Meter basirte 
Decimal-System das einzige in Pharmakopöen gebrauchte 
Massen-System sein sollte; und der gegenwärtige Congress ist 
ferner der Ansicht, dass beim Messen von Flüssigkeiten Flüs- 
sigkeitsmasse angewendet werden sollten. Auch hält der gegen- 
wärtige Congress dafür dass der hunderttheilige Thermometer 
(Celsius) ausschliesslich für Temperaturbestimmungen benutzt 
werden sollte. ’’ 


I submit these propositions, Mr. President, for such action as 
the Congress may see fit to take, and I would call the attention 
of the members of the Congress to the fact that there is, at the 
present time, only one of the modern pharmacopeias of civilized 
countries using any other system of weights and measures than 
that based upon the meter. 

Mr. FENNEL moved the adoption of the proposition sub- 
mitted by Mr. Oldberg. Mr. Rogers seconded the motion. 

Mr. Marrın: The resolution has been seconded and I take 
great pleasure, as an Englishman, in supporting it, although I 
come from the country to which Professor Oldberg has alluded, 
as being the only one that has not adopted the metric system. I 
presume the Pharmacop@ial Committee of England had very 
good reasons for continuing in the old way, and those reasons, 
for aught I know, may be made plain in the pharmacopeia; 
but the metric system of weights and measures is in common use 
in England, in scientific laboratories, by scientific men, and I 
think there is no progressive pharmacist in Great Britain who 
would object to its introduction into the British Pharmacopoeia. 
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The propositions submitted by Mr. Oldberg were then 
formally adopted without a dissenting vote. 

THE SECRETARY called the attention of the Congress to the 
fact that at the Sixth International Pharmaceutical Congress 
held at Brussels, three subjects were left undisposed of, which 
were practically referred to the Seventh International Phar- 
maceutical Congress. One of the subjects had already been 
taken up by this Congress, namely, that of the International 
Pharmacop@ia of Potent Remedies. The other two subjects 
upon which the Sixth Congress had not taken final action were 
those of pharmaceutical education, and the prevention of the 
adulteration of food and drugs. There was considerable discus- 
sion upon these topics at the Brussels Congress and many elabo- 
rate papers were read, yet no conclusion was reached. It seemed 
to be the intent of that Congress that some commission or com- 
mittee should prepare and propose some uniform scheme of 
pharmaceutical education for all countries. 

THE PRESIDENT: One or two papers and reports have been 
sent to this Congress on the subject of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. An elaborate report has been received from Melbourne, 
contributed by the Pharmacy Board of Victoria. 

On motion of Mr. FENNEL, the Congress decided to take up, 
for discussion, the subject of Pharmaceutical Education. 

The communication of the Pharmacy Board of Victoria was, 
on motion of Mr. BARTLEy, referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 

THE PRESIDENT invited discussion, which was participated in 
by Messrs. Carteighe, Fennel, Muir, Eccles, Martindale, Ram- 
lot, Morrison, Ebert, Hallberg, Hinrichs, Ingham, and Breslin. 

MR. CARTEIGHE said that the papers from Victoria were very 
interesting as the outcome of the careful consideration of phar- 
macy and the pharmacy laws in a comparatively new country. 
He thought that the conditions in England and the United 
States were very unsatisfactory. 

A higher standard of ability in those who seek registration in 
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pharmacy must be imposed, and a movement in that direction 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to take place both in England and 
America, either by action from within, that is to say, by the 
pharmacists themselves, or by action from without, on the part 
of the respective governments in the interests of public safety. r 

He said that the public, in all English-speaking countries, is 
beginning to understand that if the men who have to do with 
the sale and dispensing of potent medicines do not take care to 
be well qualified, then it will be necessary to enact laws impos- 
ing the necessary qualifications and establishing real tests for 
the determination of these qualifications. Mr. Carteighe said 
that he did not regard examinations as such real tests. It is too 
often the case that well-trained men fail to pass certain exami- 
nations and that unqualified candidates sometimes do pass. So 
many factors affect the result in written and oral examinations 
that the outcome is not reliable. 

The speaker was of the opinion that whatever the system of 
examinations may be, it ought to be insisted upon that the can- 
didate who presents himself for examination must submit satis- 
factory evidence of the kind of preparation he has undergone, 
and the examination should be graded according to the age 
and experience of the candidate and the qualifications required 
of the licensed pharmacists. 

A system must be adopted which will prevent cramming. 
"FApprentices must have a sufficient amount of general educa- 
tion before entering upon their apprenticeship, because any 
deficiency in that regard when the apprenticeship begins is never 
likely to be remedied afterward. 

MR. CARTEIGHE deprecated the idea that ability to pass an 
examination can take the place of complete courses of training 
in the store. He expressed the opinion that the candidate with 
the best of training, but without sufficient experience, ought not 
to be subjected to such a severe examination as may well be 
given to an educated pharmaceutical chemist of greater experi- 
ence. 
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He called attention to the fact that a doctor who has but 
recently been admitted to the ranks of medical men is not the 
man generally sent for by the sick, and he thought the case of 
the pharmacist analogous. 

A lad who desires to enter a drug store to learn pharmacy 
should first be obliged to pass a preliminary examination which 
should be a test of his general educational qualifications. The 
three main subjects of such a preliminary examination ought to 
be English, Arithmetic and Latin, and if the lad cannot pass a 
reasonable examination in these branches, the kindest thing to 
him is to tell him or his parents that he had better adopt some 
other walk in life. Young men who enter pharmacies without 
sufficient preliminary education may eventually succeed in pass- 
ing a preliminary examination after visiting a series of cram- 
ming shops and undergoing many failures, but if they do succeed 
they do not reflect credit upon pharmacy. They have bought 
their way. They enter the craft with the feelings of a huckster 
and are influenced by the consciousness of that fact throughout 
the whole course of their practice, and they are the people who 
defeat the true pharmacist in his claim for professional remune- 
ration for the care and skill with which he serves the public. 

The first thing an ignorant man, who has succeeded in thrust- 
ing himself into the ranks, will do, is to constitute himself one 
of the most pushing tradesmen, ignoring pharmacy, although 
calling himself a pharmacist. A man who wishes to be a trades- 
man in the ordinary sense of the term, ought not to be permitted 
to go into pharmacy at all. | 

Parents seem to think that if they have a genteel-looking lad, 
then pharmacy is the business for him, and that he is only to be 
put behind a neat, mahogany counter in a pharmacy in order to 
become, in due course, a very respectable member of the com- 
munity and a semi-professional man. 

Proper pharmaceutical education is necessarily attended with 
some expense. It is useless for a medical man to talk about the 
expense of his training, and it ought to_be equally futile and is 
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certainly altogether wrong, for any one who wants to be a phar- 
macist to complain that he has to spend some money in getting 
the necessary knowledge. Complaint of that expense is pre- 
posterous. 

It is to the interest of pharmacists to close the door against 
uneducated youths. 

Mr. Carteighe referred to the question so common in the 
- United States as well as in England, ‘What are we to do to 
live? There is not enough legitimate pharmacy to be carried 
on by qualified men.’’ He stated that in England there were 
on the rolls about five times as many men as are required for 
the legitimate pharmacy, and that the excess are not practising 
legitimate pharmacy, but are simply druggists and dry-salters. 
They are merely sellers of drugs and perfumes, oils and paints, 
and are dealers in every conceivable thing, carrying only a few 
bottles in stock which may represent the pharmacy. These 
men, in nine cases out of ten, would be much better off if they 
gave up, once and for all, the pretense of practising pharmacy. 
They do themselves no good and can only do harm. 

It is the duty of all States to require that in the first stage of 
a lad’s career in pharmacy he should possess that elementary 
education which is necessary to enable him to intelligently learn 
Botany, Chemistry and Pharmacy. The uneducated young man 
has to be talked to and lectured at over and over again, and 
when he passes into the examination room he is frequently able 
to answer questions very gliblyand to use a number of terms 
which sound very well, but if the examiner asks him the mean- 
ing of one or two of the terms he is using, it often happens that 
he does not know it. 

In Victoria, a preliminary examination must be passed by 
every youth, before he goes into the store. He must have an 
apprenticeship of four years, and he must have attended a 
course of lectures on chemistry, materia medica, and botany, 
and passed an examination on those subjects. He is not merely 
required to attend upon the lectures and get his name upon the 
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books as a student, but he must attend to his studies and is 
examined from time to time by his teachers or professors, and 
is required to produce before the Board of Pharmacy, satisfac- 
tory evidence that he has completed his work and passed the 
examinations throughout. 

If in the course of a proper curriculum every teacher could 
be trusted, there would scarcely be any necessity for an exami- 
nation at all bya board of examiners. The chief object of a 
board of examiners is to see that the candidate has really gone 
through the courses stated and that he has such a knowledge of 
pharmacy as may be reasonably expected to be acquired in the 
prescribed courses. 

Of course, in addition to the necessary preliminary educa- 
tion, the courses of instruction in botany, materia medica and 
chemistry, and the examination by the teachers, the fourth 
proposition is a declaration of the employer and apprentice as to 
the service. ; 

Carefully drafted certificates are used in Victoria and it is a 
penal offense to sign a certificate of this sort unless it is true, so 
that both the candidate and his employer are liable to penalty 
for making false declarations. 

Then, lastly, there is the final qualifying examination before 
the board, and when this has been successfully passed and the 
applicant istwenty-one years of age, the board of examiners puts 
him on the rolls. 

What has been accomplished in Victoria is highly gratifying. 
It is a striking illustration of what new countries can do. Itis 
a striking illustration of what can be done in the United States 
if you will only put your shoulders to the wheel. You will prob- 
ably have to educate your legislators, for they know nothing 
about it; but educated men, members of legislative assemblies, 
must assent to a proposition of this sort. 

To examine a man without evidence of sufficient previous 
training seems, to the educated, to be a most extraordinary pro- 


cedure. 
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The examination system in America and in Great Britain 
originated at a time when a number of people of all crafts had 
to be examined. In the commencement of the career of phar- 
macy as a recognized craft it was perfectly right that those who 
were already engaged in pharmacy should be dealt gently with, 
and vested rights respected. Legislators properly insist upon 
that. But when a board of examiners in pharmacy has com- 
pleted the first seven years of its existence, their whole system 
ought to be reconstructed altogether, and a curriculum, such as 
Victoria has provided for its pharmacists, should be followed 
out. What has been done in Victoria should be of immense 
use in stimulating every English-speaking community to follow 
its example. 

Mr. Muvir referred to the requirements in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, and stated that until 1875 the practice of phar- 
macy in the Province of Quebec was under the control of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of that Province, but in the 
year mentioned a law was passed by the legislature, transferring 
the power of examination, etc., to the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Quebec and a charter was conferred upon the Society accord- 
ingly. It provided for three degrees in pharmacy :—one for Cer- 
tiied Apprentices, another for Certified Clerks, and a third, the 
highest, for Licentiates in Pharmacy. 

The law requires a preliminary examination in English, 
Arithmetic, French, Latin, Geography, History and Grammar 
before the apprentice can be admitted to a drug-store. Upon 
passing this examination the youth obtains a certificate from 
the Registrar of the Society and is then allowed to enter a phar- 
macy as an apprentice. He is required to serve in the drug 
store for three years before he can come up for the next exami- 
nation and obtain his certificate as a clerk. 

During the three years’ apprenticeship he is not allowed to 
dispense prescriptions except under the immediate supervision 
of a Licentiate in Pharmacy, but when he has passed his exami- 
nation and been registered as a Certified Clerk, he must serve 
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another year before he can take the major examination and 
obtain registration as a Licentiate in Pharmacy. 

But during his four years of service he has to take two 
courses of lectures in materia medica, two in chemistry, and one 
in botany, and must present the professors’ certificates as to his 
attendance upon at least seventy-five per cent of these courses, 
and that he has passed the examinations therein. 

Dr. Eccres urged the greater importance of the training 
involved in actual work as compared with attendance upon lec- 
turesand the study of books. He believed that in the future the 
American student of pharmacy, before he entered a pharma- 
ceutical college, would be compelled to have the education 
necessary to the acquirement of the degree of Master, or at least 
Bachelor, of Arts or Science; but, at the present time, he 
insisted that the time devoted to pharmaceutical education is so 


’ 


short that the “'practical things ’’ must be given precedence. 

He said that ‘‘education is the establishment of correct 
habits.’’ 

He said that a number of pharmacists and educators whom 
he had met, objected to the four years’ experience required by 
colleges of pharmacy before graduation is allowed, and dis- 
sented strongly from that view. 

Mr. FENNEL said that he did not think that a single educator 
objected to the four years’ practical experience, but he thought 
that the practical experience ought to be of the right kind. 

Mr. MARTINDALE said that the English system lacked not 
only a compulsory curriculum, but also the enforced apprentice- 
ship. It merely requires three years’ practice in pharmacy, no 
matter where that experience has been gained, for the certificate 
of an employer is sufficient. 

No preliminary examination is necessary before the candi- 
date enters upon the apprenticeship. 

Three years’ apprenticeship, or, still better, four years, should 
be required. 

The gravest fault in the English system is that candidates are 
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enabled to prepare themselves for the examinations by mere 
cramming. To remedy this fault there should be, not only a 
preliminary examination preceding the apprenticeship, but also 
an enforced curriculum in a pharmaceutical school, occupying at 
least ten or twelve months’ instruction—more, if practicable— 
including laboratory courses; and during that course of instruc- 
tion the youth should give himself up entirely to his studies and 
withdraw from commercial pursuits, so as to take that necessary 
leisure which will make him an accomplished student, and to 
enable him to regulate his mind in a way that will train it for his 
future life-work. 

During the first year of apprenticeship his employer should 
lead him through the pharmacopeeia, explaining a dozen pages a 
week; during the other two years of his apprenticeship the youth. 
should have opportunities of attending courses of lectures on 
chemistry and botany. 

The greater part of the work of the apprentice in good phar- 
macies throughout England is principally that of working with 
drugs, and in that work he gets his beginning in learning materia 
medica and the rough-and-ready chemistry which leads to his 
future training. 

Mr. Martindale thought that when the youth has reached the 
age of twenty-one, it would be the greatest boon to him if he 
can withdraw from commercial pursuits and devote his time to 
study alone, and he disapproved of the system in vogue among 
American colleges of pharmacy by which the youth is half 
employed at the pharmacy and half at the college. 

To be of practical service in future life, a pharmaceutical 
college training should be attended with complete withdrawal 
from other affairs—such a condition as obtains at the univer- 
sities. 

M Ramror spoke of the condition of pharmacy in Belgium 
prior and subsequent to 1875. He said that prior to 1875 the 
condition of Belgian pharmacy was extremely unsatisfactory, 
resulting in a general scramble of the untrained and inexperi- 
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enced to enter the profession of pharmacy. But, in 1875, a law 
was passed placing the regulation of the practice of pharmacy 
upon a better basis, and prescribing a six years’ course of train- 
ing as a qualification for admission to examination and registra- 
tıon. 

The Belgian law is embodied in the Report of the Sixth 
International Pharmaceutical Congress. 

In the opinion of M Ramlot, an ideal pharmacist would be a 
veritable cosmopolite, aman well informed generally, acquainted 
with several languages besides his own, and possessing a thor- 
ough knowledge of the ancient languages. He favored con- 
ferring upon the thoroughly educated pharmacist the title of 
“Doctor of Pharmacy,’’ in agreement with the view adopted by 
the Sixth International Pharmaceutical Congress. 

MR. MoRrRISOoN spoke of pharmaceutical legislation in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 

He said that some measure of preliminary education was 
enforced by requiring the standard of general education pre- 
cribed for second-class teachers in the public schools. Appren- 
tices not possessing second-class teachers’ certificates may pass 
an examination before the pharmaceutical examiners. 

The four years’ apprenticeship required by the law counts 
from the date of the certificate of having passed the preliminary 
examination and the registration thereof with the Registrar of 
the Ontario College of Pharmacy. 

The apprenticeship must be served out with amember of the 
Ontario College of Pharmacy. 

In reply to a question by Mr. EBERT, Mr. Morrison stated 
that the expenses of the enforcement of the pharmacy laws of 
Ontario were defrayed from the annual fees of $4 paid by the 
druggists, and the fees paid by students when registered and 
when taking the examinations. 

Mr. HALLBERG stated that in his opinion the question of 
pharmaceutical education must be presented in four phases: 

First, the preparatory education for entrance upon pharmacy. 
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This, he thought, is of fundamental importance and the drug- 
gists are responsible for the quality of the men in the profession. 

The second phase is that of the apprenticeship. In Mr. Hall- 
berg’s opinion it is impracticable to regulate the quality of 
the drugstore experience or to testit, and the only thing that 
could be said is that it ought to be gained in the store. 

The third consideration is the compulsory curriculum. That 
is of great importance, and the absence of laws making pharma- 
ceutical education compulsory in the United States is to be 
deplored. Instead of acquiring a proper pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, the student prefers to go before the Board. He crams for 
that purpose, and if he does not succeed the first time, he tries 
asecond and a third time, and the American boy is shrewd 
enough to cram on the questions that have been presented by 
various State Boards, until about the third time he passes and 
becomes a registered pharmacist as a rule, for in most states 
there is but one grade of pharmacists. Then in the eyes of the 
law, and that means in the eyes of the public, he is on a level 
with the oldest pharmacist in his neighborhood. That is a 
great wrong and ought to be remedied. 

Pharmaceutical service in the United States should be classi- 
fied. There should be certain definite requirements prescribed 
for the Assistant and certain other definite requirements and 
qualifications for the Registered Pharmacist. Higher qualifica- 
tions should be required of him who wants to go into business 
for himself than of him who is to be employed. 

The dry-salters and merchants must be segregated, and a 
great deal of purely mercantile business must be eliminated from 
the profession of pharmacy. 

Dr. Hınrıchs called attention to the great difference between 
the pursuit of pharmacy in English-speaking countries and that 
pursuit in other countries. 

The discussion of the question whether the student of phar- 
macy should know Greek or not might arise in Belgium, but we 
never discuss such a question in the United States. 
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The condition of things in the United States is very largely 
accounted for by special conditions and the historic develop- 
ment of the country. 

It should be borne in mind that while much is demanded of 
the pharmacist in continental Europe, by way of education 
much is also given in return. In Germany, Sweden, and other 
continental countries, the right to open a pharmacy is conferred 
by the government, and the practice of pharmacy is limited to a 
prescribed number of stores. Were we to introduce such a sys- 
tem in the United States, nine tenths of the drugstores would 
be abolished. 

Our students of pharmacy would be willing to spend eight 
years in study, if we had a law limiting competition in business 
sufhiciently. 

We can discuss this question of pharmaceutical education in 
the United States among ourselves in the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, or with our English and Canadian brethren, 
but it is useless to discuss a unification of the standards of phar- 
maceutical education for all nations so long as the English- 
speaking countries do not grant to the practitioners of phar- 
macy privileges equal to those enjoyed by the pharmacists of 
other countries. 

Mr. HALLBERG moved that a committee be appointed to 
formulate an expression of the views of the Congress with refer- 
ence to the subject of pharmaceutical education, and the motion 
was seconded and adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT appointed as such a Committee, Messrs. 
Hinrichs, Muir, and Hallberg. 

At this point the President called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions relative to the International Pharmaco- 
peia. 

Mr. WHeLrLev, on behalf of the Committee, reported the 
following as a substitute for the original resolutions proposed: 


““ Resolved, That this Congress appoint a Committee of three, 
of which the Presidentshall bechairman, the duty of which Com- 
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mittee it shallbe to take the necessary steps for the appointment 
ofan International Pharmacopaial Commission to compile,publish 
and distribute an International Pharmacopaia of Potent Rem- 
edies. The International Pharmacop@ial Commission shall con- 
sist of one member from each country represented at this Con- 
gress, and from other countries as the Committee of three may 
decide, the members of the Commission to be selected by the 
Pharmacop@ial Committees of the various countries, or to be 
otherwise chosen, if necessary. The Committee of three shall 
be a permanent committee, and it shall be its duty to urge and 
expedite the work in every proper way; and in the event of the 
death or resignation of any member of this Committee of three, 
the vacancy shall be filled by the other members. 

‘‘ Resolved, That this Congress accepts with thanks the proffer 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association of the sum of $1,000 
to help defray the expense of compiling, publishing, and dis- 
tributing an International Pharmacop@ia of Potent Remedies.’’ 


French Translation. 


. Avons resolu: que ce present Congres nomme un comite 
de trois que pre&sidera le president du Congres. Le devoir de ce 
comite sera de faire les d&@marches ne&cessaires pour amener la 
constitution d’une Commission Pharmacopole Internationale 
dans le but de compiler, publier et distribuer une Pharmacopee 
Internationale de remedes puissants. 

La Commission Pharmacopole Internationale se composera 
d’un membre de chaque pays represent€ Ace Congr&s et d’autres 
pays selon que le decidera le comit& de trois. 

Les membres de la commission seront choisis par les Comites 
Pharmacopoles des divers pays, ou d’une autre mani£re, si cela 
est n&c&ssaire. 

Le comite de trois sera un comit& permanent, et son devoir 
sera de faire marcher et avancer le travail par tous les moyens 
convenables. 

En cas de deces ou de la demission d’un des membres de ce 
comite de trois, les membres restants pourvoiront au remplace- 
ment de celui qui aura laisse la place vacante. 

Avons r&solu que ce congre&s accepte avec reconnaissance la 
somme de $1,000 offerte par l’Association Pharmaceutique 
Ame£ricaine pour aider & couvrir les frais de compilation, de pub- 
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lication et de distribution d’une Pharmacop&e Internationale de 
remedes puissants. 


German Translation. 

Bezüglich einer internationalen Pharmakopöe wurden die fol- 
genden Resolutionen beantragt und angenommen: 

ı. Dieser Congress soll ein Auschuss von drei Mitglieder 
ernennen, mit dem Präsidenten als Vorsitzenden. Dieser Aus- 
schuss soll die nöthigen Schritte thun zur Ernennung einer inter- 
nationalen Commission für die Abfassung, Herausgabe und Ver- 
tbeilung einer Internationalen Pharmakopöe starkwirkender 
Arzneimittel. Die Internationale Pharmakopöe-Commission 
soll aus je einem Mitgliede aus jedem auf diesem Congresse 
vertretenen Lande bestehen, und aus den Vertretern anderer 
Länder nach dem Beschlusse des Ausschusses. Die Mitglieder der 
Commission werden von den Pharmakopöe-Commissionen der ver- 
schiedenen Länder erwählt, oder im Nothfalle auf andere Weise. 
Der Ausschuss soll ständig sein, und hat die Aufgabe, die 
Arbeit in jeder geeigneten Weise zu betreiben und zu fördern. 
Im Fall des Todes oder Austrittes eines Mitgliedes des Aus- 
schusses sollen die übrigen Mitglieder nach ihrem Ermessen 
einen Ersatz finden. 

2. Der gegenwärtige Congress nimmt das Anerbieten der 
‘“ American Pharmaceutical Association,’’ die Summe von 
$1,000 beizusteuern zu den Kosten der Abfassung, Herausgabe 
und Vertheilung einer Internationalen Pharmakopöe starkwirk- 
ender Arneimittel, mit Dank an. 


Mr. ROGERS moved that the report of the Committee be 
received, which motion was adopted. 

MR. SHEPPARD hoped that the Congress would adopt the 
Committee’s resolutions, saying that the substitute offered by 
the Committee suited him better than the original resolutions 
proposed by himself. He deemed the appointment by the Con- 
gress of a permanent committee of three to be of great impor- 
tance. The work done would practically depend upon the 
energy and enthusiasm of this Committee of three, because this 
Committee would be responsible to the Congress for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission, and also for the expediting of the work 
in every proper way. The Committee would remain in exist- 
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ence until a meeting of another International Congress, or until 
the work for which they are specially appointed shall have been 
accomplished. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Martin, of Eng- 
land, the resolutions now presented included the excellent idea 
of having the pharmacopeial committees of the different coun- 
tries select members of the commission, which must insure the 
hearty co-operation of these several committees. At the same 
time, the manner of appointment of the commission is rendered 
suffhiciently flexible by the addition of the words ‘'or otherwise, ’’ 
for if the permanent committee of three find that the pharma- 
cop@ial committee of any country will not appoint a member 
of the commission, or if there be no pharmacopceial committee in 
a country, the committee of three will have full liberty to 
appoint a member from that country in such other way as their 
good judgment dictates. He hoped that the resolutions as 
presented by the Committee would be adopted by the Congress. 

MR. FENNEL moved the adoption of the resolutions as pre- 
sented, and the motion was adopted. 

Mr. Marrın (Eng.) stated that as the President of the Con- 
gress is made the member of the Committee of three for Amer- 
ica, he proposed Mr. Carteighe, of England, as one of the other 
two members. 

MR. SHEPPARD Seconded the nomination, and Mr. Carteighe 
was unanimously elected by the Congress as the second member 
of the Committee. 

MR. CARTEIGHE nominated as the third member Herr Anton 
Schürer von Waldheim, of Austria. 

Mr. EBERT and also THE PRESIDENT seconded this nomi- 
nation, and Herr von Waldheim was unanimously elected the 
third member of the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. HALLBERG, the Congress then adjourned 
until Wednesday, August 23, at ır o’clock a.m. 
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THE FOURTH SESSION. 


The fourth session of the Seventh International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress was opened at ıı o’clock A.m. on Wednesday, 
August 23, President Remington in the chair. 

THE SECRETARY read the minutes of the third session, which, 
on motion, were approved. 

THE PRESIDEnT called for the report of the committee 
appointed to draft resolutions indicating the position of the 
Congress with reference to pharmaceutical education. 

MR. Hinrichs, on behalf of the Committee, requested further 
time, which was granted. 

THE PRESIDENT suggested that the Congress take up the 
question of the Relations of Pharmacists to Public Sanitation, 
and, in connection with that subject, that of the Adulteration 
of Food. 

MR. PRESCOTT said that if it were in his power to say anything 
upon those two subjects that could arouse public interest in all 
countries, he would call attention to the intimate and necessary 
relation of the one subject to the other. 

He urged that any and every falsification of food is a sani- 
tary offense. Even so comparatively harmless a substitution as 
that of cottonseed oil for olive oil is a fraud and a sanitary 
offense. 

Every individual must consume food in order to preserve 
health and maintain his strength, and he hasa right to know 
what he is going to eat and does eat, in order that he may have 
the opportunity to determine for himself whether or not the 
safeguards of health have been transgressed. That right is 
sacred. If substitution once begins, there is no knowing where 
it wıll stop. It is, for instance, impossible for any board of 
health or any medical board to say that cottonseed oil is just as 
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wholesome as olive oil. Modern science recognizes the fact 
that the ability to digest different foods varies with different 
individuals. Simple as these things may be, it must be insisted 
that every falsification of food is an adulteration of it and a 
sanitary offense. 

THE PRESIDENT, and Messrs. Fennel, H. O. Martin, Sayre, 
and Rogers participated in the discussion of this subject. 

Mr. FENNEL moved the appointment of a committee to 
define the meaning of the word ‘‘adulteration.”’” Mr. Prescott 
seconded Mr. Fennel’s motion. 

MR. OLDBERG offered as a substitute a motion that a special 
committee be appointed to prepare and bring before the Con- 
gress an expression upon the whole subject of adulteration, and 
stating in a general way what relation the educated pharmacist 
bears to this question and what he can do to assist in the sup- 
pression of adulteration. | 

DR. HUMPHREy expressed himself as opposed to the appoint- 
ment of any standing committee on adulterations. 

After further discussion, participated in by Messrs. Sayre, 
Martindale, Rogers, Hallberg, Fennel, Ramlot, Whelpley, Bres- 
lin, Martin (Eng.), and Dr. James, Mr. WHELPLEy offered, as a 
substitute for other motions on this subject, the following: 

“That a committee on adulterations be appointed by this 
Congress to work during the interim between the adjournment 
of this Congress and the convening of the Eighth International 
Pharmaceutical Congress, and to report to the latter.’’ 

After considerable discussion this motion was adopted, the 
committee to be appointed by the chair and to consist of one 
representative from each country represented at the Sixth and 
Seventh International Congresses. 

At this point THE PRESIDENT called for the report of the 
Committee appointed to consider the subject of pharmaceutical 
education. 

DR. Hinrichs, on behalf of the Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing: 
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""Resolved, That no person should be admitted as an appren- 
tice in pharmacy unless he shall have given evidence, by satis- 
factorily passing a preliminary examination, that he possesses a 
general education sufficient for that purpose, and as advanced as 
the conditions of the practice of pharmacy in each country may 
permit, and his term of apprenticeship in pharmacy should in no 
case be counted so far as it may antedate such evidence of 
sufficient preliminary education. 

‘““ The compulsory period of apprenticeship should not be less 
than four years, including the time devoted by the apprentice 
to regular attendance upon the courses of instruction in a Col- 
lege or School of Pharmacy. 

‘“ Recognizing the inadequacy of examinations as a means of 
determining the qualifications of persons seeking the important 
privilege of dispensing and compounding medicines, this Con- 
gress approves of the establishment of a compulsory curriculum 
of pharmaceutical education, and holds that no person should 
be regarded as a qualified pharmacist who has not pursued to 
completion a systematic course of instruction in the various 
branches of pharmaceutical science, and delegates in this Con- 
gress are requested to lend their aid toward securing the recog- 
nition of a principle of such fundamental importance to phar- 
macy.’’ 

French Translation. 


Avons resolu: que nul ne devra &tre admis comme apprenti 
pharmacien, & moins d’avoir prouve, par examen, qu’il possede 
une education generale suffisante pour le but qu/’il se propose, 
et aussi avanc&e que les conditions de la pratique de la phar- 
macie le permettent dans le pays qu’il habite. Que son terme 
d’apprentissage en pharmacie ne devra, en aucun cas etre compte£, 
4 partir d’une &poque ayant pre&cede l’Evidence d’une Education 
suffisante. 

La periode obligatoire d’apprentissage ne devra pas etre de 
moins de quatre ans, y compris le temps que l’apprenti aura 
consacr& A assister regulierement aux cours d’instruction & 
l’Ecole de Pharmacie. 

Reconnaissant l’insuffisance des examenes comme moyens de 
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determiner les qualifications des personnes qui sollicitent le 
privilege important de m&langer et de dispenser des remedes, ce 
congres approuve l’&tablissement d’un programme obligatoire 
des ötudes pharmaceutiques et considere que nul ne devrait &tre 
reconnu comme pharmacien qualifi, qui n’a pas suivi jusqu’& 
completion absolue, un cours systematique d’instruction dans 
les diverses branches de science pharmaceutique. 

Les delegues dans ce congr&s sont pries de vouloir bien preter 
leur appui pour l’obtention de la reconnaissance d’un principe 
d’une importance si fondamentale & la pharmacie. 


German Translation. 


Resolution: Niemand soll als Apothekerlehrling zugelassen 
werden, der nicht durch ein vorher abgelegtes Examen den 
Beweis geliefert hat, dass er eine für den Zweck genügende all- 
gemeine Bildung besitzt, und zwar sollen die Ansprüche so hoch 
wie möglich sein je nach der Höhe auf welcher die Apotheker- 
praxis in jedem Lande steht. Die Dauer der Lehrlingszeit soll 
in keinem Fall von einem Zeitpunkte vor solchem Beweise einer 
genügenden Vorbildung, gerechnet werden. 

Die obligatorische Dauer der Lehrzeit sollte nicht weniger als 
vier Jahre betragen, einschliesslich der Zeit in welcher der 
Lehrling ein regelmässiger Besucher eines Cursus in einer Phar- 
maceutischen Schule war. 

In Anerkennung der Unzulänglichkeit eines Examens für die 
Entscheidung über die Qualification einer Person welche sich um 
das wichtige Recht bewirbt Arzeneimittel herzustellen und zu 
verkaufen, spricht der gegenwärtige Congress sich aus zu Gunsten 
der Aufstellung eines Zwangscursus für die Apothekerlehrbach 
und vertritt die Forderung, dass niemand als Pharmaceut quali- 
fizieren dürfen sollte, der nicht einen systematischen und 
durchsichtigen Unterrichtskurs in der pharmaceutischen Wis- 
senschaft von Anfang bis zu Ende durchgemacht hat, und 
die Delegaten zu dem gegenwärtigen Congress werden ersucht, 
ihren Beistand zu gewähren um die Anerkennung eines Grund- 
satzes zu erreichen, der von so fundamentaler Bedeutung ist. 


On motion of Mr. EBERT the report was received and con- 
sidered seriatim. 
The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Ebeıt, Fennel, 
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Hinrichs, Breslin, Hallberg, Candidus, Osborne, Muir, Whelp- 
ley, Martindale, and Prescott. 

The three sections of the report were severally unanimously 
adopted. 

MR. ÖLDBERG moved that a special committee of five be 
appointed by the President to prepare a resolution of the Con- 
gress as to what educated pharmacists can and should 222 to aid 
in public sanitation. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT appointed Messrs. Prescott, Oldberg, Mar- 
tindale, Ramlot, and Bastin. 

THE SECRETARY announced the receipt of the following com- 
munications: One, from the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, addressed to the secretaries of 
the scientific congresses concurrently in session in the Art 
Palace, was as follows: 

"You are respectfully requested to announce at the meeting 
of your Congress that a reception will be tendered to the officers, 
speakers, and delegates of the various congresses at the Art 
Institute, to-morrow, Thursday, evening at 9 p.m., to which all 
are invited.’’ 

A communication from Italy regarding pharmaceutical educa- 
tion and the practice of pharmacy in that country. 

This communication was addressed to the Chairman of the 
Section on Pharmaceutical Education and Legislation of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and was referred by that 
Association to the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress. It emanates from the Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Society of Milan, Lombardy, Italy, and a translation of it by Dr. 
Charles Rice, Chairman of the Pharmacopoial Committee of the 
United States accompanies the original. The title of the com- 
munication is, *‘ The Condition of Pharmacy in Italyand in Lom- 
bardy.’’ (Printed on p. 94 of this volume.) 

On motion of Mr. ELIEL, the papers and communications 
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presented by the Secretary, together with any other papers and 
documents received by the Congress but not read at its sittings, 
were referred to the Executive Committee for such action as 
that committee may deem appropriate. 

THE PRESIDENT presented the question whether the Congress 
desired to take any action with regard to patents and copyrights 
as applied to specialties in medicine. 

He referred to Section ı, Article IV, of the programme, 
reading as follows: ‘The influence exerted upon the practice of 
pharmacy by the introduction of chemicals and other medicinal 
substances, controlled or limited by patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, or other legal restrictions, but which are commonly 
ordered by physicians in their prescriptions. Should such limi- 
tations as foster monopoly in the manufacture and sale of such 
products be removed in the interests of the public good?’’ 

MRr.HALLBERG, speaking upon this question, called attention 
to the necessity of making careful distinction between pro- 
prietary rights, trade-marks, copyrights, and patents on proc- 
esses. He questioned the advisability of excluding from the 
pharmacopaia all substances manufactured by patented proc- 
esses. 

THE PRESIDENT stated that Mr. Bodemann, in a paper 
recently read before the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
had showed that the cost of certain foreign products imported 
into the United States is very largely out of proportion to their 
intrinsic value, and, indeed, out of proportion to the cost of the 
same substances in other countries, independent of the import 
duty. Healso called attention to the fact that the non-intro- 
duction into the pharmacop@ia of patented articles does not 
prevent their use. 

No motion being made upon this subject, the discussion 
closed. 

Dr. PrEscoTT, on behalf of the committee appointed to sub- 
mit a draft expressing the views of the Congress with reference 
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to the relations of the pharmacist to sanitation, reported as fol- 
lows: 


"Your Committee beg leave to present the following report: 
Kesolved, That in the judgment of this Congress the educated 
pharmacist is a natural and proper expert on measures for pub- 
lic health, not only in prevention of food adulterations, but in the 
inspection of water supplies, the enforcement of good sewerage, 
etc. The pharmacist, by virtue of his profession, is the com- 
mon chemist of the common people. ’’ 


French Translation. 


Avons r&solu que, dans le jugement de ce congres, le pharma- 
cien qui a regulierement suivi les cours prescrits par la loi, est 
un juge naturel et competent dans les questions de mesures de 
sante publique; non seulement pour la pre&vention des falsifica- 
tions des aliments, mais aussi pour l’inspection des eaux me&na- 
geres et l’introduction obligatoire d’Egoüts, etc. 

Le pharmacien est, en vertu de sa profession, le chimiste 
commun au public en general. 


German Translation. 


Nach dem Urtheil des gegenwärtigen Congresses ist der 
gebildete Apotheker ein natürlicher und geeigneter Sachkundiger 
für die die Öffentliche Gesundheit betreffenden Massregeln, 
nicht nur zur Verhütung von Lebensmittel-Verfälschungen, son- 
dern auch bei der Untersuchung von Trinkwasser, bei der 
benöthigter Durchführung guter Kanalisation, etc. Der 
Apotheker ist vermöge seines Berufes der öffentliche Chemiker 
für das Volk insgemein. 


On motion of Mr. RoGErs, the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Hınrıcas, an Executive Committee of the 
Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress, consisting of 
the President and the Secretary with three others, was now 


appointed. 
THE PRESIDENT appointed as the three additional members 


of said Executive Committee, Mr. Michael Carteighe, of London, 
M Emile Ramlot, of Brussels, and Prof. Albert B. Prescott, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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THE EXECUTIVvE COMMITTEE was authorized to provide for 
the assembling of the next Congress in such a manner as they 
may deem appropriate, and to represent the Seventh Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical Congress until its successor shall have 
convened. 

Mr. HınrıcHs offered a vote of thanks to the President for 
the able manner in which he had presided over the Congress 
and the courteous treatment he had extended to all members. 

The motion was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

M Rantor offered the following resolution, which was sec- 
onded by Messrs. Martindale, Muir, Nyegaard and others, and 
adopted by a rising vote. 

‘On the part of the foreign members present, we desire to 
offer a resolution of thanks to the President, Professor Reming- 
ton, and other officers of the Seventh International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress, for the courteous reception and uniform kind- 
ness which we have received. We desire to express our thanks 
for the tact and dignity with which debates have been con- 
ducted. We also desire to especially convey our appreciation 
of the work of the committees which have made our path so 
pleasant while in Chicago. ’’ 

Mr. ALPERS offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“‘ Resolved that a vote of thanks be tendered by the Seventh 
International Pharmaceutical Congress to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, the World’s Congress Auxiliary, the 
Committee on Arrangements and its officers, the Illinois State 
Pharmaceutical Association, and the druggists of Chicago for 
their untiring labors in behalf of this Congress, and for their 
many hospitalities and courtesies; and further reso/ved, that we 
express our appreciation and thanks by a rising vote.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT expressed his deep appreciation of the com- 
plimentary references made to him, and stated that nothing 
could have been done without the kind indulgence and hearty 
co-operation of the members. 

The closing words of the President were these: 


““Itrust that in going away from this, the first International 
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Pharmaceutical Congress held in America, we shall take with us 
new inspiration, greater love for our profession, and increased 
power to continue to move forward and onward in the right 
course as we know it.’’ [Applause. ] 

On motion the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress 
then adjourned sine die. 
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PAPERS 


PRESENTED TO THE CONGRESS AND ORDERED TO BE PRINTED WITH 
THE REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


INFORME QUE PRESENTA EL PROFESOR A. VELASCO 
QUIRÖS SOBRE EL ESTADO GENERAL QUE 
GUARDA LA FARMACIA EN MEXICO. 


SeNores,—La Farmacia en la Repüblica Mexicana atraviesa, 
en estos momentos, un periodo de crisis cuyos resultados no 
pueden preveerse con exactitud. Las conmociones politicas que 
agitaron al päis y la exageracion de los principios proclamados, 
trajeron no solamente la debilidad, sino el relajamiento, de 
todos los vinculos sociales, siendo natural que afırmada la paz se 
sientan las consecuencias del desastre y que la vuelta al örden 
reclame tiempo y medidas especiales que no pueden realizarse 
desde luego. 

En la primera mitad del presente siglo si ia farmacia no 
estaba en estado floreciente, conservaba al menos un aspecto de 
vida que contrasta abiertamente con la situacion actual. 

La ensefianza profesionai era entönces libre: la primaria y 
secundaria se ejercia por el clero, asi como las profesiones de 
teologia y leyes; las demäs se formaban libremente. La Medi- 
cina y la Farmacia por interes comun se sostenian mütuamente: 
las clases se daban en las boticas, en los hospitales y las casas 
particulares. 

Los catedräticos de esa &Epoca disempefaban gratuitamente el 
magisterio y era como en las clases de quimici; farmacia y 
botänica mas bien gravoso; sin embargo, esa Epoca que puede 
decirse era el principio de nuestro modo de ser social produjo 
hombres como La Llave, Cal Vargas, Rio de la Loza y otros que 
no es del caso enumerar. 

La legislacion colonial que habia quedado vigente exigio el 
ejercicio personal de las profesiones. EI m&dico no podia ser 
farmac£utico ni ä la inversa: el que tenia ambos, debia optar por 
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una, pero no ejercer dos ä& la vez. Terminados los cursos de 
una carrera, se pedia exämen al Gobierno, adjuntando los cer- 
tificados correspondientes; en otros casos se pidi6 exämen ä& 
titulo de suficiencia y pr&vio el veredicto del jurado se expedia el 
diploma. 

Solo existian tres escuelas, la de Mexico, Puebla y Gua- 
dalajara. 

El servicio sanitario estaba formado de farmaceuticos y 
medicos. 

El comercio de drogas se encontraba todo en poder de los 
farmac£uticos, Ilegando ä despertar la codicia de muchos, que 
juzgaban los establicimientos de farmacia como un banco de 
plata. Un estado asi bonancible traia, como era natural, la 
facilidad del estudio y la propension al adelanto. EI farmaceu- 
tico ensefaba la teoria, efectuändose la präctica en el labora- 
torio, sin que el maestro se preocupase mucho de la remunera- 
cion; porque esas ensefanzas las daba ä sus propios dependientes 
y &los de sus compafieros. En la generalidad los dependientes 
podian considerarse como los aspirantes 4 farmaceuticos. EI 
maestro de laboratorio, siempre profesor, era la mayor parte de 
las veces el catedrätico. 

Poco äntes de la mitad del presente siglo, aparecieron las 
droguerias y la venta de especificos efectuada por comisionados 
especiales y por agentes viageros. ’ 

El cambio politico efectuado por la Constitucion de 1857, las 
conmociones ä que diö lugar, la interpretacion que se di6 ä sus 
principios, y la desvinculacion de las ensefanzas con motivo de 
la separacion de la Iglesia y el Estado ocasionaron un trastorno 
en las costumbres establecidas. 

El Estado monopolizö las ensehanzas; refundiö los Colegios, 
reglamentö los estudios, que hizo gratuitos. La medicina y la 
farmacia se comprendieron en ese monopolio y considerändose la 
segunda como un ramo anexo ä la medicina, se agruparon en el 
mismo plantel las dos profesiones, cuyo ejemplo siguieron Puebla 
y Guadalajara.. A imitacion de este sistema, la mayor parte de 
los Estados confederados expidieron sus leyes de instruccion 
püblica y como carecian de locales y condiciones para difundir 
la ensefianza profesional, siguieron el antiguo sistema, bastando 
la presentacion de certificados que acreditasen los conocimientos 
en vez de verificarse los cursos que no se podian dar. 

Bajo esta base se empezaran ä expedir titulos abriendose un 
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ancho campo al desörden y los abusos de todo genero, que pasa- 
ron desapercibidos y formaron despues una costumbre. La 
atencion del Estado se fijaba entönces de preferencia ä la lucha 
ocasionada por las guerras intestinas y la invasion extrangera, 
aplazando para mas tarde el arreglo de estos asuntos. 

Una vez introducido el desörden, la situacion de la farmacia 
empezö &4 encontrarse mal. Los me&dicos y los estudiantes de 
medicina empezaron ä servirse de las boticas para hacerse de 
clientela, siguiendo despues la creacion de consultorios me&dicos 
y por ültimo la suplantacion del ejercicio profesional del farma- 
c&eutico, hasta el punto de que hoy en casi rooo boticas que 
existen en toda la Repüblica solamente pueden contarse con 
300 farmace&uticos diseminados en todo el pais y el resto estä 
bajo la administracion y direccion de m&dicos, habiendo algunas 
en que el despacho se efectue por los mozos de aseo. 

Los farmac&uticos instruidos, poco ö nada pesan en la con- 
sideracion m&@dica, por el natural conflicto en que ambas pro- 
fesiones se encuentran, cuya situacion trae como consecuencia 
el desaliento para el estudio y adelanto profesional; sin embargo 
existen abnegados obreros de la ciencia, entre los que podemos 
contar ä& los Seüores Lazaro Perez, Joaquin Ybafez, Manuel 
Mena, Lazo de la Vega, Alfonso Herrera, Isidoro Palacios, Ur- 
bina, Almaräz, Morales, Begnerissi y otros. 

En el terreno comercial se puede considerar que la farmacia 
es un simple ramo de realizacion de artefactos extrangeros en 
un puesto secundario, ocupando las droguerias el primero. Esto 
no obstante, comienza ä verificarse una reaccion en algunas 
partes y los farmac£uticos empiezan de neuvo ä recuperar el 
comercio por mayor, lo que vendrää influir directamente en la 
produccion. 

Las industrias de productos quimicos casi no existen. Tene- 
mos dos establecimientos en la capital, uno en Guadalajara y 
otro en Puebla, con labores restringidos, sin tener en cuenta 
pequefias industrias que apenas bastan para el consumo local. 
En este terreno el porvenir se presenta con menos tropiezos, 
habiendo fundadas esperanzas de progreso. 

El consumo de medicinas patentadas ha tomado un incre- 
mento extraordinario, debido 4 que se recetan preferiblemente, 
como puede comprobarse por las certificaciones que publican 
nuestros periödicos, lo que influye de una manera grave en el 
progreso del elemento cientifico. 
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En los cuerpos sanitarios los farmac&uticos solo representan 
una unidad, lo cual equivale ä la falta de participio; porque sus 
opiniones se pierden ante la desproporcion del nimero. Hasta 
hoy solo los de Mexico y S. Luis Potosi tienen laboratorios 
quimicos. En el primero figuran los profesores Lucio, Uribe y 
Luna y Drusifia; en el segundo el profesor Isidoro Palacios, que 
es ä la vez inspector de bebidas y comestibles: en las otras 
partes los inspectores son todos me&dicos. 

Solamente en el Hospital de Guadalajara, en el servicio 
militar y en alguna que otra poblacion hay farmac&uticos con 
atribuciones propias ä su caräcter cientifico. 

Como puede inferirse por lo dicho mas äntes, el nimero de 
boticas es visiblemente corto con relacion al nümero de habit- 
antes; pero la inmensa mayoria de la clase indigena de nuestro 
pais se cura con el sistema primitivo y no acepta ni al medico ni 
a la botica; de manera que podemos calcular que solamente 3 ö 
4 millones de habitantes han adoptado el sistema moderno de 
curacion: tomando las 1ooo boticas existentes, corresponde cada 
una ä una poblacion de 3 ä& 4000 habitantes. 

Mexico tiene ııo boticas para una poblacion de 350,000 
habitantes. 

Puebla, 22 para 80,000. 

Merida (Yucatan), ı5 para 40,000. 

Y asi las demas poblaciones en una proporcion mas 6 m@nos 
aproximada. 

La venta media anual en Mexico es de 450,000 pesos, pro- 
porcion que varia en las demäs poblaciones por la diversidad del 
tipo de los precios, pudiendo calcularse el producto bruto/de la 
venta de medicinas en toda la Repüblica en poco mas de 4 
millones de pesos. 

El consumo de especialidades farmac&uticas puede estimarse 
en una suma mayor por la exageracion de los precios; de manera 
que el total de ventas por medicinas y especificos puede cal- 
cularse anualmente en ocho ö diez millones de pesos en todo el 
pais. 

La influencia ejercida por estos especificos, tiende ä convertir 
las boticas en simples realizaciones de estos artefactos mas Öö 
menos genuinos y la produccion de sustancias quimicas ä una 
declinacion progresiva. 

Los poderes püblicos han comenzado ä preocuparse de esta 
situacion y han comanzado ä dictar algunas medidas que la 
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modifiquen. Ultimamente se han impuesto mayores derechos de 
importacion ä las especialidades farmace&uticas; pero esta medida 
no darä resultados mientras el consumo se funde en las prescrip- 
ciones me&dicas. 

Respecto ä las condiciones del ejercicio profesional la nueva 
legislacion ha avanzado poco: nuestras leyes derivadas del 
sistema Colonial se avienen poco con el örden Constitucional 
vigente, resultando de este conflicto, dificultades que han hecho 
infructuosas las primeras tentativas de reorganizacion. 

El monopolio de la ensefanza establecido despues de la 
ültima invasion extrangera, redujo los cursos profesionales del 
farmac&utico ä tres afos, los que debian verificarse despues de 
los preparatorios. 

ESTUDIOS PREPARATORIOS. 

1° aßo.—Aritmetica, Algebra, ı° afo de Franc£s. 

2° aüo.—Geometria, Gramätica Castellana, 2° ano de Franc&s, 
ı° de Ingles. 

3° aüo.—Fisica, Nociones de Mecänica, Cosmografia, 2° aho 
de Ingles y ı° de Latin. 

4° aio.—Quimica, Geografia, 2° aho de Latin, Räices griegas. 

5° ano.— Historia natural, Lögica, Ideologia, Gramätica gen- 
eral, Moral, Literatura, Historia general y de Mexico. 

Los estudios profesionales para farmac&utico se dividen en 
tres anos: 

1° ano.—Farmacia teörica y präctica, Economia y legislacion 
farmac&utica. 

2° ano.— Historia de drogas simples. 

3® afio.—Analisis quimico. 

Esta legislacion se ha seguido por las escuelas de Puebla, San 
Luis, Michoacan y otros Estados con algunos aumentos de ma- 
terias, Guadalajara (Jalisco),en que algunos ilustrados profesores 
se han empeado en el progreso cientifico: el plan de estudios 
abraza las materias siguientes: 

1° ano.—Quimica inorgänica y sus aplicaciones ä la Farmacia 
y Toxicologia, la Industria y la Botänica, Bacterologia, Farmacia 
y manipulaciones farmac&uticas. 

2° aio.—Quimica orgänica general y analitica, Mineralogia, 
Quimica industrial, Zoologia y drogas de origen animal, Historia 
de drogas vegetales, Farmacia. 

3” aho.—Quimica orgänica general, Historia de drogas vege- 
tales, Farmacia y legislacion farmac&utica. 
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La utilidad de esta reforma trajo al poco tiempo el estableci- 
miento de una fäbrica de artefactos farmaceuticos con todos los 
requisitos de la ciencia moderna, siendo de sentirse que esa 
reforma de las ensefanzas no hubiera sido secundada. 

En estos momentos se agita en todos los Estados de la Fed- 
eracion la cuestion de ensefanzas profesionales, sin que pueda 
preveerse el resultado. En algunos se ha suprimido del todo la 
ensefanza profesional y ültimamente Puebla ha reformado el 
plan de estudios, haciendo de paga la instruccion del profesor. 

El nümero de alumnos que cursan las clases de farmacia 
podemos reputar como el ı por cada 250,000 habitantes de la 
poblacion total de la Repüblica, nümero ese sumamente corto, 
que demuestra el estado de abatimiento en que la profesion se 
encuentra. 

El cödigo sanitario puesto en vigor ültimamente, indicö al- 
gunas mejoras que se desvirtuaron por la declaracion del 
ejercicio profesional por delegacion. Sin embargo de esta ob- 
jecion, se puede considerar esta ley como el punto de partida de 
una reorganizacion que se irä verificando poco ä poco. Este y 
otros defectos se estudian actualmente, lo que hace abrigar la 
esperanza de que las nuevas modificaciones mejoren la situacion 
presente. 

Estas condiciones hacen precario todo lo que ä nuestro ramo 
se refiere. Nuestras Sociedades farmac&uticas estan andmicas, 
agobiadas por la impotencia en todos sentidos. 

El Consejo de Higiene aun no nombra la comision de Farma- 
cop&@a. La actual farmacop&a Mexicana se debe al esfuerzo casi 
exclusivo del profesor Lazo de la Vega y de varios de sus amigos 
y como seasienta en la parte expositiva, el elemento farmac&utico 
no le prestö su concurso. 

Se comprende por esto la inseguridad y precision de nuestros 
trabajos y el alejamiento en que nos encontramos de todo movi- 
miento de progreso. Estamos en estos momentos comenzando 
un periodo de reorganizacion, cuyos resultados de cualquiera 
manera que se presenten modificarän el estado de postracion en 
que nos encontramos. 

No es posible tampoco despeus del desquiciamiento social 
que ocasionaron las convulsiones politicas que nos agitaron, 
ordenar en un momento todos los resortes de la Administracion. 
Es preciso conocer todas las necesidades reales de cada ramo, 
expurgandolas de totos los vicios que engendrö el desconcierto, 
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cuestion ärdua y dificil en que fäcilmente se extravia el juicio, 
no siendo estrano que las primeras tentativas sean inseguras y 
que no den ®l resultado apetecido. 

Creemos fundadamente que la organizacion de nuestro ramo 
en Mexico asumirä un caräcter apropiado ä nuestro modo de ser 
politico y ä neustras condiciones, y esta creencia se funda en 
que muchos farmace&uticos preocupados por la situacion comien- 
zan ä poner de manifiesto las necesidades profesionales y ä pro- 
poner los medios de remediarlas con cuyos datos podrä el legis- 
lador darnos leyes mas apropiadas. 

Los poderes püblicos se preocupan seriamente del arreglo de 
los intereses sociales: el pais avanza y quizä en @poca no lejana 
podremos presentar nuestra legislacion, nuestras ensefanzas y 
las condiciones de la profesion bajo un punto de vista superior al 
pobre bosquejo que hoy presentamos, sirviendonos de estimulo 
la satisfaccion que nos causa ver ä nuestros comprofesores del 
mundo entero en su infatigable empefo por prestigiar y levantar 
la profesion ä su mayor altura. A. VELASCO QUIRÖS. 


Free English Translation. 


REPORT UPON THE GENERAL CONDITION OF PHARMACY IN 
MEXICO. BY PROF. A. VELASCO QUIRÖS. 

Pharmacy in the Republic of Mexico is passing through a 
ceritical period, and the results cannot beforeseen. The political 
disturbances which have agitated the country and the radical 
views contending for mastery, brought about the derangement 
of former social conditions and ties, and when peace had been 
restored, the consequences of the disturbances referred to were 
still felt, so that on the return of order and normal conditions, 
the special measures adopted to repair the damage necessarily 
demanded much time to take effect. 

In the first half of the present century, pharmacy appeared 
to be in a flourishing condition, and yet its apparent activity was 
in remarkable contrast to its really disorganized state. At that 
time education was free. The primary and secondary schools 
were in the hands of the Church, and so were the schools in 
which courses of instruction in theology and law were given; 
but any one was free to teach any of the other professions. In- 
struction in medicine and pharmacy was given without clear 
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separation of the two professions, the students being taught in 
hospitals, private houses, and in the apothecary shops. 

The masters who gave instruction during that epoch exacted 
no remuneration, although the task of delivering the lectures 
on chemistry, botany, and phärmacy must have been onerous. 

The colonial laws which had remained in force demanded 
individual responsibility in the practice of the professions, and 
no person was permitted to practice more than one distinct pro- 
fessional calling. A physician could not be a pharmacist, neither 
could a pharmacist be a’physician; and any person who was 
qualified and licensed for both professions was obliged, never- 
theless, to take his choice and practice but one. He could not 
practice both professions concurrently. At the end of his course 
of study, the candidate was required to make application to the 
government for his license, his application being accompanied by 
the necessary certificates showing the completion of the course 
of study; but in other cases a candidate might apply for an ex- 
amination on the ground of other evidence and upon passing that 
examination receive the diploma with the sanction of the jury. 

Only three pharmaceutical schools existed at that time—those 
in Mexico, Puebla, and Guadalajara. 

The corps of the public health service was then composed of 
physicians and pharmacists. 

The sale of drugs and the dispensing of medicines were alto- 
gether in the hands of the pharmacists, and the monopoly the 
pharmacists enjoyed in the estimation of the public aroused envy. 
But the character of the business of pharmacy encouraged the 
study of the sciences and promoted educational progress. 

The apothecary would teach his apprentices the theory, and 
practice followed in the laboratories. Little account was 
taken of compensation for the instruction given by the master, 
for he gave the instruction to his own pupils or to the pupils of 
his friends and acquaintances. The apprentice or assistant 
under that system ‚was justified in considering himself a pro- 
spective apothecary. The director of a laboratory, who was 
always a professor, generally gave the instruction required. 

Shortly before the middle of the present century, the com- 
mercial wholesale and retail drugstores, and special agents and 
salesmen introducing patent medicines and proprietary prepara- 
tions appeared on the scene. 

The changes in the political conditions of the country follow- 
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ing the reform laws of 1857, the disturbances which afterward 
took place, and the disorganization of public instruction caused 
by the separation of State and Church, produced a general revo- 
lution in established customs. 

The State took charge of the schools and instruction, reduced 
the number of colleges, promulgated rules governing the courses 
of instruction, and declared education free. Medicine and phar- 
macy were included in the professions taught by the government 
schools, pharmacy as a part of medicine. Suitable buildings and 
quarters for purposes of public instruction were not easily pro- 
vided, and favorable conditions for the work did not exist, so 
that, in order to make professional education more general, the 
old regime of accepting certificates of finished courses of study, 
and private testimonials as to the personal qualifications and 
knowledge of the candidate, was followed, instead of exacting a 
prescribed course, since no proper facilities existed for enforcing 
a regular course of college training. 

Diplomas were granted in a loose way, grave abuses crept 
in, and the whole system degenerated into serious evil. But the 
State could not correct this evil at the time, because its 
attention was taken up by internal civil wars and foreign in- 
vasion. 

Pharmacy suffered greatly from these disorders. Phy- 
sicians and medical students began to procure clients through 
the apothecary shops. Medical dispensaries were established, 
and the profession of the pharmacist was almost extinguished. 
Among the one thousand pharmaceutical establishments existing 
in the whole Republic, there are probably only three hundred 
real pharmacists distributed. The remainder of the pharma- 
ceutical establishments are in the hands of physicians and in 
some cases apothecary shops are in charge of mere common 
servants. 

Whether a pharmacist knows little or much, he is always 
entitled to some respect from the medical faculty. Unless he 
receives just consideration, an aversion to study and progress is 
created. Nevertheless, there are many unselfish, scientific 
workers in the pharmaceutical ranks in Mexico. 

The dominant business of pharmacy may be regarded as com- 
mercial, and the merchandise sold is chiefly of foreign manufac- 
ture. Nevertheless, a reaction is setting in in some localities 
and pharmacists are beginning to endeavor to minimize the 
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foreign importations and furnish preparations of their own pro- 
duction. 

Industry in the production of chemicals can hardly be said to 
exist. We have but two establishments, one in Guadalajara 
and another in Puebla, having laboratories on a small scale, and 
the still smaller establishments, which are scarcely able to 
supply local wants, cannot be considered. Progress in this 
direction is, however, expected with certainty. 

The consumption of patent medicines and proprietary prep- 
arations has increased to an extraordinary extent. They are 
advertised extensively in our newspapers and are prescribed 
considerably. This, of course, seriously impedes scientific 
progress. 

In the public sanitary work the influence of the pharmacist is 
scarcely felt at all. The inspectors are almost invariably phy- 
sicians, and pharmacists have analytical laboratories only in 
Mexico and San Luis Potosi. 

It is only in the military hospital in Guadalajara, and in one 
or two other places, that pharmacists are recognized as scien- 
tific, professional experts. 

As may be inferred from what has been previously stated, 
the number of pharmaceutical establishments is notoriously out 
of proportion to the number of inhabitants, but the vast ma- 
jority of the lower classes, the natives of our country, do not 
abandon their old and primitive habits of curing their ailments 
and keeping aloof from physicians and apothecaries; so that 
when we remember that only three or four million inhabitants 
patronize the physicians and apothecaries we shall find that each 
of the one thousand pharmaceutical establishments supplies the 
wants of from three to four thousand inhabitants. 

In Mexico proper, there are one hundred and ten pharmacies 
to 350,000 inhabitants; in Puebla twenty-two establishments to 
80,000 inhabitants; and in Yucatan fifteen establishments to 
40,000 inhabitants. 

The gross value of the medicines sold in the whole Republic 
may be estimated to be in the neighborhood of $4, 000,000 per 
annum, the annual sales in Mexico alone amounting to about 
$450,000. 

The consumption of nostrums and specifics may be estimated 
at a still larger sum, the prices being extravagant, so that the 
total amount of sales of medicines and nostrums together may 
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be considered to reach, annually, about $8,000,000 to $10,000,- 
ooo in the whole country. 

The traffic in these nostrums has a tendency to convert the 
apothecary shop into a mere store for the sale of ready-made 
products, more or less genuine, and causes the progressive 
decline of the production of legitimate pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. The public authorities have begun to fix their attention 
upon this state of affairs and to dictate certain measures tend- 
ing to modify the evils complained of. 

Lately the import duties on pharmaceutical proprietary prep- 
arations have been increased, but this remedy will have little 
effect so long as the consumption of these products is caused by 
the physicians prescribing them. 

There has been very little new legislation in behalf of the 
practice of Pharmacy. Reform is difficult on account of the 
fact that our laws, derived from colonial times, are entirely 
out of harmony with customary practice. 

After the last foreign invasion, the special professional course 
of training for pharmacy was reduced to three years, after the 
completion of the preparatory studies. The preparatory studies 
prescribed are, in the first year, arithmetic, algebra, and French; 
in the second year, geometry, Spanish, French, and English; in 
the third year, natural philosophy, mechanics, cosmography, 
English, and Latin; in the fourth year, chemistry, geography, 
Latin, and Greek; in the fifth year, natural history, grammar, 
literature, history, and philosophy. Upon the completion of 
these preparatory studies the professional course is as follows: 
In the first year, the theory and practice of pharmacy, and the 
pharmacy laws; in the second year, the history of the common 
drugs; in the third year, chemical analysis. This curriculum 
has been followed by the schools in Puebla, San Luis, Michoa- 
can, and other states, which have added other elective courses. 
In Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, the following curriculum is 
observed: First year, inorganic chemistry and its application to 
pharmacy and toxicology, botany, bacteriology, pharmacy, and 
pharmaceutical processes and manipulations; in the second year, 
general organic and analytical chemistry, mineralogy, indus- 
trial chemistry, zoölogy, animal drugs, vegetable drugs, and 
pharmacy; in the third year, organic chemistry, a continuation 
of the study of vegetable drugs, and pharmacy and pharma- 
ceutical legislation. The introduction of these improvements 
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brought about within a short time evidences of progress and 
betterment in the pharmaceutical establishments, and it is to be 
regretted that the desired measures of reform are not as well 
supported as they ought to be. 

At this time the question of methods and courses of instruc- 
tion is being discussed in all the states of the Republic, and the 
results cannot be foretold. In some cases special professional 
education has been almost totally suppressed, but in Puebla a 
plan has recently been adopted by which salaries are paid to the 
professors who carry out the improved plan of studies. 

The number of students of pharmacy may be estimated to be 
about one to every 250,000 inhabitants of the whole Republic. 
This serves to indicate the state of decay into which the profes- 
sion has fallen. The public health laws recently put into force 
indicated certain improvements, but these improvements were 
defeated by negligence in regard to the fixing of individual 
responsibility. Nevertheless, the new law furnishes a starting 
point and gradual improvement may be effected. Careful con- 
sideration of the defects in the laws is assured, and modifications 
will doubtless be made. The general condition of the pharma- 
ceutical profession may be said to be that of confusion and 
uncertainty. Our pharmaceutical societies are lifeless, depressed, 
and impotent in every sense. 

The Council of Hygiene has not yet named the members who 
are to form the pharmacopaial commission. The actual Mexi- 
can Pharmacopeia owes its being almost exclusively to the 
efforts of Prof. Lazo de la Vega and some of his friends, the 
pharmaceutical element affording him no help or co-operation. 


THE REMEDY FOR THE APPARENT DEGENERATION OF PHAR- 
MACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROFESSOR EDSON S. BASTIN, CHICAGO. 


A few years ago the pharmacist was a more prosperous man 
than now. Even if his prescription trade were small, he stood 
a fair chance of business success from the sale of a variety of 
goods not strictly in the line of pharmaceutical preparations. 
He practically monopolized the trade in patent medicines, in 
perfumes, in toilet articles, and in mineral and soda waters, 
besides possessing a fair share of the trade in cigars and various 
other articles. In those days the dry-goods merchant confined 
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himself to dry-goods, the grocer to groceries, the hardware 
merchant to hardware, and none of these showed the slightest 
disposition to trespass on the domain which the druggist regarded 
as his own. The tendency to specialization seemed one of the 
most marked tendencies of trade twenty-five years ago, and the 
prophets and philosophers predicted still further drift in the 
same direction. But these prophesies have failed, and times 
have changed. The dry-goods, grocery, hardware, shoe, and 
other stores are pooling their existences and forming the gen- 
eral store, where anything can be purchased from a shoe-peg to 
an India shawl, from a bottle of soothing-syrup to a set of 
household furniture. The tradesman that has become a million- 
aire, proceeds to become a multi-millionaire by absorbing, one 
by one, into his business the business of his weaker neighbors, 
just as the big fish grows bigger and fatter by swallowing the 
little fish about him. The general store has hurt the pharmacist 
and hurt him severely, though less so, perhaps, than it has other 
small dealers, by reason of the partial protection afforded by 
pharmacy laws. His profits on patent medicines, toilet articles, 
perfumes, plasters, and on everything else which the general 
merchant dares sell without rendering himself liable to prose- 
cution under the pharmacy laws, are reduced to a minimum, and 
his prescription trade is the only profitable thing left. Alas, for 
him, if this amounts to only a few twenty-five or fifty cent pre- 
scriptions daily! Even the fabled two or three hundred per 
cent profits on these are not likelyto save him from bank- 
ruptey. 

The average druggist cannot be expected to contemplate 
these facts with equanimity. They do not rankle less either, 
when he remembers that he has spent years in preparation for 
his work, only to find himself at last practically on a par, so far 
as competition goes, with shopkeepers who have had to pass no 
state board examination, serve no four years’ apprenticeship, 
and enter no college doors. 

What is the remedy? This is a question much easier asked 
than answered; perhaps it cannot be fully answered now. All 
I shall attempt will be to indicate the line along which, it seems 
to me, the true answer lies. 

In the first place, it is worth while to consider whether the 
tendency just pointed out is something to be resisted, or whether 
it is one of the stages in the evolutionary progress of trade that 
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it is perfectly useless to resist. Is the conquered territory to be 
regained? are the trespassers on what the druggist regards as 
his preserves to be driven off by war, by diplomacy, or by some 
hocus pocus of legislation? or is the change one of those appar- 
ently, but not really, disastrous ones that occur along the line 
of progress—a change brought about under the inevitable laws 
of competition and of supply and demand, and which it would 
be sheer madness to try to subvert? Without attempting here 
to give reasons, I wish to express my belief in the latter view, 
and that it would be as useless for the pharmacist to expect a 
return of the former conditions of trade as for him to expect the 
miracle of Joshua in modern times. I am disposed to think it 
will be better for pharmacy, and by that I mean, for the phar- 
macist too, that those branches of the trade which bear no 
proper relation to it be lopped ofl. They are mistletoe-like 
branches, which have sapped the life of pharmacy, degrading it 
from a profession to a trade, and their destruction should, and 
I believe will, lead to the nobler development of pharmacy 
proper. 


We must inquire, then, what are the lines of legitimate 


growth of pharmacy? What shall take the place of the lopped- 
off branches? 

First, I should say that pharmacy should be pursued for all 
there is in it of worth to mankind. All the resources of study, 
inventive ingenuity, and scientific training should be brought to 
bear on the following problems: ı. T’he selection and preservation 
of the crude materials of pharmacy, so as to secure excellence and 
uniformity of quality. More careful experiments, for example, 
should be performed to ascertain with reference to every crude 
vegetable drug the best time of gathering, the best methods of 
drying, what precautions are necessary in preserving, and the 
length of time it may be kept, under proper conditions, without 
serious deterioration. Of course the pharmacist should have 
such skill in the knowledge of vegetable structures, and particu- 
larly of those plants or parts of plants employed in medicine, 
that he may identify with absolute certainty the materials pur- 


chased by him for making pharmaceutical preparations, and his 


ability to judge of the quality of these materials should be such 
that he will never accept from a wholesale dealer a drug of 
inferior or doubtful quality. Bad drugs are marketable, chiefly 
because there are so many uneducated, half-educated and 
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uncritical pharmacists. The investigation of plants or other 
materials, whose constituents and physiological effects are not 
yet understood, may, indirectly at least, be highly profitable to 
the pharmacist. 

2. The making of pharmaceutical preparations so as to secure the 
greatest accuracy and uniformity. Pharmacop@ias, good and 
necessary as they are, are by no means perfect, and the really 
capable pharmacist will not let the formulas pass unquestioned. 
He will bring thought and critical acumen to bear upon them, 
and perhaps be able to devise improvements in methods and fill 
up gaps in our knowledge. In the invention of useful prep- 
arations, in the improvement of many unofficial ones in com- 
mon use, and in devising means to obscure the disagreeable 
taste and odor of remedies without decreasing their efficiency, 
there are promising fields for the exercise of skill and ingenuity. 

Now allthis and much more that might be iudicated, which 
involve the application of knowledge and skill to pharmaceutical 
methods, must conduce, indirectly it may be, but surely in the 
long run to the welfare of the pharmacist. For, in the first 
place, if he is really capable, the fact soon becomes known in 
the community, and skill is inevitably respected and trusted. It 
means, therefore, better patronage. 

In the second place, it is money in the pharmacist’s pocket, 
as well as a satisfaction to his mind, to have the respect and con- 
fidence of all of the capable physicians in his community, a 
result which can hardly fail to follow, if by his ability he proves 
himself of eminent service to them. The relation between phy- 
sician and pharmacist should be one of mutual helpfulness. It 
is dificult to say which can be of the greater service to the 
other, but certainly every well-educated physician in large prac- 
tice is only too glad to entrust the skillful pharmacist with much 
of the work which, lacking this confidence, he would prefer to 
do himself. He is thus directly helpful, but even more is he 
indirectly so by the public confidence he has the opportunity, 
more than any other man, to create for him. 

The relation between pharmacist and physician should not be 
merely one of mutual respect; it should also be one of recog- 
nized equality. The pharmacist must in no sense be regarded 
as an inferior or an underling to the physician. His education 
should be so entirely adequate to his work, his attainments in 
pharmacy and cognate branches of study must be so genuine 
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and thorough, that they will command as much respect from the 
intelligent physician as those of the latter do from the intelli- 
gent pharmacist. In other words, the education of the phar- 
macist must be as adequate for Ais work as that of the physician 
is for his. It is only thus that the two professions can become 
of the highest service to each other—mutually helpful, because 
mutually respected, yet independent and self-respecting. It is 
also only by relations of this kind that the two professions can 
be of highest service to the public. 

Moreover, it is only when pharmacy is lifted to a recognized 
plane of equality with medicine that it acquires its true dignity 
of a profession, and ceases to be a trade; and in proportion as 
pharmacy is recognized as a profession, will the pharmacist come 
to be paid as the physician and lawyer are, the compensation 
due to skillful professional service. 

This intimate relationship between physician and pharmacist 
suggests a possible widening of the scope of pharmacy. It is 
well for the pharmacist if he is keenly alive to the progress that 
is taking place in the medical profession, and if his attainments 
fit him to keep pace with this progress. One great change in 
recent medical practice that should interest pharmacists is the 
improved methods of diagnosing disease. The old crude meth- 
ods of looking at the tongue, feeling of the pulse, etc., have 
given way to more elaborate, exact, and scientific methods; the 
temperature of the patient is obtained by means of a delicate 
thermometer; the action of the heart is studied by means of the 
sphygmograph, the respiration by means of the stethoscope; the 
urine and other body secretions are subjected to careful chemi- 
cal and microscopical analysis; slides of sputum are elaborately 
prepared by modern bacteriological methods to demonstrate the 
presence or absence of disease germs, etc. No physician can 
now safely neglect to employ the best and most scientific means 
of diagnosis. If he does so, he sooner or later loses both the 
confidence of the profession and of his patients. But they are 
time-consuming methods. Few busy physicians feel like afford- 
ing the time or cost of maintaining in connection with their 
offices a properly equipped chemical and microscopical labora- 
tory. They would gladly relegate most of their chemical and 
miscroscopical work to the pharmacist, if only the latter were 
competent. But how many pharmacists, even of those gradu- 
ated from our colleges, are thoroughly competent to examine 
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urine chemically and microscopically? How many would even 
know the consumption bacillus from a yeast cell if they were to 
see one? Here, surely, is a great and profitable field for the 
occupancy of the pharmacist. It is a field which properly 
belongs to pharmacy, but only the thoroughly educated phar- 
macist may enter it. 

Another field, one which pharmacy has begun to cultivate to 
some extent, but by no means as thoroughly as it should, is that 
of general analytical chemistry. There has of late years been 
an enormous increase in the number of industries which require 
the assistance of the analyst. Many large manufacturing estab- 
lishments now employ analytical chemists at good salaries. Not 
only is this true of large chemical, metal, paint, glue, soap, 
starch, and glucose manufactories, but of petroleum and sugar 
refineries, of pork and beef-packing establishments, and even of 
the leading railroad companies. There is no reason why young 
men who have had an adequate course in analytical chemistry at 
a college of pharmacy should not receive their fair share of these 
positions. But there are numberless instances where smaller 
mantufacturers, miners, and men engaged in all sorts of indus- 
trial occupations wish, occasionally at least, to employ the serv- 
ices of an analyst. This work already in the aggregate amounts 
to a vast sum, and would naturally, most of it, fall to the phar- 
macist, if only the standards of pharmaceutical education were 
high enough so that he could command the complete confidence 
of the public. Moreover, such should be the confidence of 
the public in his ability that to him would naturally be re- 
ferred all questions of public sanitation requiring expert 
chemical and microscopical knowledge, such as the analysis of 
drinking-waters, various questions relating to the drainage of 
eities and towns, the wholesomeness of milk and other food sup- 
plies, etc. Work of this kind might not directly make any large 
additions to his bank account, but if well done, would indirectly 
be of immense help in the hold it would give him on public 
gratitude. And after all, success in pharmacy is not to be 
measured wholly by the bank account. Not less important 
measuring lines are the consciousness of intellectual progress in 
ourselves, of well-directed efforts to advance truth and knowl- 
edge among our fellows, of earnest efforts put forth to alleviate 
suffering, and of good work thoroughly done, earning us the 
respect and esteem of our fellow-men. 
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INTORNO ALLE CONDIZIONI ATTUALI, LEGISLAZIONE, 
INSEGNAMENTO, ETC, DELLA CLASSE FARMA- 
CEUTICA IN ITALIA. 


ARTURO CASTOLDI, 


Segretario del’ Associazione Chimico-Pharmaceutico, Lombarda; Milano, 


In seguito alla favorita vs. lettera, che vi siete compiaciuto 
dirigere alla Presidenza dell’Associazione Chimico-Farma- 
ceutica Lombarda, mi onoro comunicarvi sommariamente 
le principali disposizioni legislative che reggono in Italia 
la condizione del Farmacista, annunciandovi che in pari tempo 
mi sono permesso spedirvi una copia della vigente legge per 
la tutela dell’ igiene e sanitä pubblica, promulgata nel 1888, 
insieme ad un opuscolo che brevemente riassume le norme e le 
leggi sanitarie del Regno nostro; in entrambi gli opuscoli ho 
creduto bene additare alla vs. attenzione, segnando in matita 
nel margine, quanto si riferisce alla classe ed esercizio farmaceu- 
tici: unisco pure due fascicoli del nostro Bollettino. Incomin- 
cierd pertanto ad esprimervi che l’esercizio farmaceutico in 
Italia, si trova in condizioni assai poco prospere e favorevoli: 
la legge ne tiene poco conto, lo trascura; e, mentre impone 
gravi doveri, non ha procurato i mezzi per far valere i pochi 
diritti. La suddetta legge coll’articolo 26 avrebbe promulgata 
la libertä d’esercizio; invece in parecchie provincie del Regno 
(Piemonte, Lombardia, Veneto, Genovesato, Napoletano) que- 
sto non si pot& attuare per diritti di proprietä riconosciuti da 
precedenti leggi, che si sarebbero dovuti indennizzare, come 


appunto prescrive l’ Art. 68 della Legge; per cui in queste pro-. 


x 


vincie sinora la libertä di esercizio & sospesa, e per il momento 
si ritiene fermamente che il Governo non intenda promulgare la 
Legge proposta nel detto Art. 68. Non credo tacervi che per 
far valere i diritti ed i privilegi apportati dalle precedenti Leggi 
fu necessitä iniziare parecchie cause giudiziarie contro coloro che 
asserivano esser stata proclamata la libertä d’ esercizio e perciö 
aprivano liberamente nuove Farmacie; per le quali i farmacisti 
antichi dovettero sopportare considerevoli sacrifici pecuniari, 


a tutto detrimento dell’ incremento scientifico e professionale 


della classe farmaceutica; e solo dopo lunghe e faticose lotte e 
penose ansie, da circa un anno si puö dire che gli antichi diritti 
furono rispettati. 
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Un’ altra piaga, forse la piü grave che affligga la classe 
farmaceutica, & la vendita abusiva dei medicinali fatta dai 
droghieri, liquoristi, semplieisti, grossisti in concorrenza al 
farmacisti; le autoritä competenti non sono in grado di porre un 
freno a tanti abusi, specialmente dopo che una recente sentenza 
importantistima dichiarö che dose (come indica l’art., 27 della 
Legge) si deve intendere soltanto quella che & prescritta dal 
medico; perciö, malgrado le tabelle—annesse alla Farmacopea 
Nazionale—che tassativamente indicano quali sostanze ed in 
quali limiti di peso siano concesse vendere dai non farmacisti, la 
vendita abusiva continua su larga scala, ed i Tribunali mandano 
quasi sempre assolti—in virtü di quella fatale sentenza—i contrav- 
ventori. E’ bensi’vero che vennero spediti al Governo molti 
reclami e presentati molti voti delle associazioni professionali; 
ma questi finora non ebbero alcun risultato e finora non si puö 
fare altro che sperare, e procurare di intimare contravvenzioni, 
le quali riescono difficilissime, per mancanza di una procedura 
legale chiara, e per il non intervento degli agenti della forza. 
Intorno a questo argomento si spera che il Congresso Interna- 
tionale di Chicago prenderä qualche importante deliberazione, 
che arrecherä vantaggio alla classe Farmaceutica di tutte le 
nazioni, perche purtroppo la vendita abusiva avviene dovunque. 
Hoaccennato sopra alla Farmacopea Nazionale. Sarä bene che 
ora aggiunga qualche notizia a questo proposito. Dopo tanti 
anni di aspettativa essa venne pubblicata lo scorso anno: trat- 
tandosi di una prima edizione essa non si puö chiamare un lavoro 
perfetto; anzi presenta molti difetti; per6 venne accolta assai 
favorevolmente, perche per mezzo ‘di essa si poterono avere 
norme fisse e generali per l’esercizio farmaceutico, norme che 
erano da tempo desiderate e veramente necessarie. Alla Farma- 
copea fanno seguito parecchie tabelle, che indicano i veleni, gli 
apparecchi, le dosi massime, i reattivi, la solubilitä, ete., etc. — 
Ogni Farmacia deve tenere una copia della Farmacopea (Art. 
28) e deve essere ordinata secondo questa. Ogni Farmacia deve 
esser ispezionata nel corso di un biennio (Art. 33); insieme ai 
due opuscoli che mi permetto spedirvi, accludo una copia dello 
schema per i verbali delle visite delle Farmacie. Se poi avrete 
Piacere prendere in esame la nostra Farmacopea, sarä mia pre- 
mura—dietro vostra richiesta—spedirvene un esemplare. Vengo 
ora alle persone che hanno diritto ad esercitare la professione 
farmaceutica; potrete averne cognizione da una circolare che 
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accompagna l’opuscolo dellalegge. Abbiamo i Zarmacisti diplo- 
mati che costituiscono la maggioranza; i dottori in Chimica e 


Farmacia, che rappresentano la classe superiore, eletta (poco 


numerosa per6); infine gli assistenti Farmacisti, classe irregolare, 
che vennero autorizzati per concessioni speciali in epoche diverse, 
in seguito ad esami speciali; sono personali che, senza aver 
fatto un corso speciale di studif, esercitarono per parecchi anni 
la farmacia praticamente e, in seguito a norme e disposizioni 
eccezionali, vennero ammessi ad un esame di bassa matricola 
(nel 1877 e nel 1887, oltre qualche rara concessione di favore): 
essi perö non possono esercitare da soli n& dirigere una Farmacia, 


ma sempre sotto la dipendenza dei Farmacisti diplomati. In. 


questi tempi perö il Governo, allo scopo di provvedere di Farmacie 
i piccoli comuni rurali (che ne mancano perche la pluralitä dei 
Farmacisti preferisce lo stare nelle cittä piuttosto che condurre 
una vita stentata nelle campagne) ha presentato al Senato un 
progetto di legge per l’istituzione di Farmacisti rurali,da autoriz- 
zarsi con corso speciale di studii limitati, da compiersi non nelle 
Universitä; credo utile il trasmettervi copia di questo progetto, 
nel Fascicolo ır del Bollettino Chimico Farmaceutico il quale 
finora non venne discusso in parlamento; esso perd ha sollevato 
energiche proteste da tutte le associazioni professionali, dalle 
scuole di Farmacia delle universitä, dai giornali e dai Farmacisti 
italiani tutti , perche affatto illiberale, inopportuno, poco prati- 
co, poiche per esso non si riuscirä ad ottenere lo scopo che il 
Governo si prefigge e si creerä una classe di spostati: mi permet- 
to spedirvi due fascicoli del Bollettino Chimico-Farmaceutico, 
nel quale potrete leggere alcune osservazioni e proteste intorno 
al progetto: si ritiene perciö che il Governo, di fronte alla 
unanime reazione, lo abbandonerä o lo modificherä si da ren- 
derlo pitı decoroso. Nei varii Congressi Farmaceutici tenuti in 
Italia si propose sempre una seconda classe di Farmacisti, non 
giä come quella che ora il Governo vorrebbe creare poco istruiti, 
ma simile a quella che si trova in Francia oppure agli assistenti 
che si trovano in Austria. 

Attualmente ilcorso per il diploma di Farmacista nelle Uni- 
versitä, le Universitä Italiane sono 22, e ciascuna ha una scuola 
di Farmacia, consta di tre anni, dopo i quali si deve compiere un 
anno solare di pratica presso una farmacia autorizzata: per i 
dottori in Chimica e Farmacia consta di quattro anni all’ univer- 
sitä, dopo i quali si deve compiere l’anno solare di pratica: 
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gli esami di diploma e di Laurea si danno dopo compiuto l"anno 
solare: mentre per i Farmacisti basta aver frequentato due anni 
di Liceo prima di iniziare il corso universitario, per i dottori & 
prescritto il Liceo completo e la licenza liceale. Nella lusinga 
che le poche notizie qui esposte potranno apportarvi qualche 
vantaggio, e sempre ai vostri pregiati cenni per qualunque altro 
schiarimento vorrete compiacervi di chiedermi, ringraziandovi 
sinceramente per la benevolenza accordatami, con ogni stima ed 
ossequio godo dichiararmi vostro devotissimo. 


Translation by Chas. Rice, Ph.D., New York City. 


NOTES REGARDING THE ACTUAL CONDITION, LEGISLATION, 
EDUCATION, ETC., OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL PRO- 
FESSION IN ITALY. 


BY DR. ARTURO CASTOLDI OF MILAN, SECRETARY OF THE CHEM. PHARM. ASSO- 
CIATION OF LOMBARDY. 

In compliance with your esteemed letter which you have 
addressed to the President of the Chemico-Pharmaceutical 
Association of Lombardy, I have the honor to communicate 
to you, summarily, the principal legal provisions which, in 
Italy, govern the status of the pharmacist, informing you, 
also, that I have taken the liberty of sending you, at the same 
time, a copy of the existing law for the preservation of public 
health, passed in 1888, together with a pamphlet which contains 
an abstract of the sanitary laws and ordinances of our kingdom. 
In both publications I have thought it well to draw your atten- 
tion to the places where reference is made to pharmacists and 
pharmaceutical practice. 

To begin with, I have to say that the practice of pharmacy in 
Italy is in a rather poor and unfavorable condition. Law takes 
but little account of it, and neglectsit; and while it imposes grave 
duties, it has not afforded the means of making the few rights 
valuable.e The said law, under Article 26, should have estab- 
lished the liberty of (pharm.) practice. * 

But in several provinces of the kingdom (Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Venice, Genoa, Naples) this could not be done by reason 


*“Article 26.—It is not allowed to open a pharmacy or to assume its 
management except after having given fifteen days’ notice to the Prefect,”” 
etc., etc. This seems to imply that any one complying with all legal con- 
ditions can open a pharmacy. 
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of proprietary rights recognized under previous laws, which 
(rights) would have required indemnification as prescribed 
expressly by Article 68 of the above law. Hence the liberty of 
practice is suspended in those provinces, and it is for the time 
being quite certain that the Government does not intend to promul- 
gate the proposed law under Article 68. I oughtto state that, for 
the purpose of testing the rights and privileges bestown by pre- 
ceding laws, it became necessary to institute some suits under 
the plea that the liberty of practice had been legalized, and 
therefore some new pharmacies were openly established, through 
which the old-established pharmacists would have had to suffer 
considerable pecuniary loss, wholly to the detriment of the 
scientific and professional progress of the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession, and only after long and weary struggles and painful 
anxiety can it be said that, for about one year past, the ancient 
rights have been respected. 

Another evil, perhaps the most serious which affects the phar- 
maceutical class, is the indiscriminate sale of medicines by 
grocers, liquor-dealers, herbalists, and wholesalers, in compe- 
tition with pharmacists. The authorities are unable to put a 
stop to this great abuse, particularly since a recent very impor- 
tant judicial decision declared that zoses (asindicated by Article 27 
of the law) should be understood to be only those which are pre- 
scribed by the physician. Now, in spite of the tables appended 
to the national pharmacopeia, which expressly indicate which 
substances and what amount thereof may be sold by non-phar- 
macists, the indiscriminate sale continues on a large scale, and 
the courts almost always discharge the offender, in consequence 
of the before-mentioned fatal decision. It is true that many 
complaints and many resolutions passed by professional asso- 
ciations are addressed to the Government, but up to now these 
have led to no result, so that there is nothing left but to hope, 
and to keep on reporting infringements, which only rarely leads 
to success, as there is no clear legal mode of procedure, and the 
police does not interfere. Concerning this matter it is hoped 
that the International Congress of Chicago will hold some im- 
portant deliberations which will benefit the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession of all nations suffering from such indiscriminate sales. 
Above, I have alluded to the national pharmacopa@ia. It will be 
well to say something on this subject. After many years of de- 
lay, the work was published during the preceding year. Being 
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the first edition, it cannot claim to be perfect; indeed, it has 
many defects; yet it has been rather favorably received, since 
through it there will be available fixed and general rules for 
pharmaceutical practice, rules which are seasonable and actually 
necessary. At the end of the phamacopaia there are some 
tables enumerating the poisons, the apparatus [required to be 
kept on hand], the largest doses [permitted to be dispensed], 
reagents, solubilities, etc., etc. Every pharmacy must possess 
a copy of the pharmacopeia (Article 28), and must be governed 
by it. Every pharmacy must be inspected once in the course of 
two years (Article 33.) 

Together with the two pamphlets which I take the liberty of 
sending you, IT also send a copy of the blank form of report on 
the inspection of pharmacies. If you should like to examine 
our pharmacopcia, I will at once, if you so desire, forward to 
you a copy. 

I now come to speak of the persons who have the right of 
exercising the profession of pharmacy; you may inform yourself 
on this from a circular which accompanies the pamphlet contain- 
ing the law. We have Pharmacists with Diplomas [licensed phar- 
macists], who constitute the majority; Doctors of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, who represent the higher, select class (small in num- 
ber); finally, Assistant Pharmacists, an irregular class, who used 
to be licensed by special permits at different periods, upon 
special examination. These are persons who, without having 
gone through a special course of study, would have a few years’ 
practical experience, and, by virtue of special laws or ordi- 
nances, would be admitted to an examination for a low degree 
(in 1877 and in 1887; there were, besides, occasionally conces- 
sions by favor). Yet they cannot practice by themselves, nor 
conduct a pharmacy, but must always act under the supervision 
of a licensed pharmacist. However, at the present time, with a 
view toward providing pharmacies for small country districts 
(which possess none, because the majority of pharmacists pre- 
fer to remain in the cities rather than to live a poor life in the 
country), the Government has presented to the Senate the draft 
of a law for the establishment of rural druggists, to license them 
under a special course of limited studies not to be completed at 
the university. I think it useful to send you a copy of the pro- 
ject (in No. ır of the Bolletino Chimico-Farmaceutico), which 
has not yet reached debate in parliament. It has, however, 
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elicited energetic protests from all professional associations, the 
schools of pharmacy at the universities, the journals, and all 
Italian pharmacists, as it is highly illiberal, inopportune, and 
hardly practical, as it will not fulfill the object of the Govern- 
ment, and as it will create a class of ‘‘weaklings.”’ I take the 
liberty of forwarding two numbers of the Bolletino Chimico- 
Farmaceutico, in which you will be able to peruse some remarks 
and protests concerning the project. However, it is possible 
that the Government, in view of the general reaction [protest] 
will abandon it, or modify it so as to make it more acceptable. 
The various pharmaceutical assemblies held in Italy have always 
proposed a second class of pharmacists, not such as the Govern- 
ment now proposes to create, with but little education, but 
similar to that which exists in France, or to the “assistants ’’ 
existing in Austria. 

The course for a pharmaceutical degree at a university (there 
are twenty-two universities* in Italy, and each one has a school 
of pharmacy) consists of three years, after which there is 
required a whole year’s practice in an authorized pharmacy. 
For the doctors of chemistry and pharmacy, the course consists 
of four years at the university, after which a year’s practice 
must be had. The examinations for the license and the degree 
are held after the expiration of the year. But while pharmacists 
[that is those who want to become ‘licensed pharmacists ’’] 
must have attended only two years of the Lyceum [collegiate 
school] before commenceing their course at the university, doc- 
tors [that is, those who intend to become doctors] must have 
passed entirely through the Lyceum, and obtained a Lyceum 
certificate. 

In the expectation that the few points which I have given 
may be of use to you, and always ready to furnish any other 
explanations which you may request of me, and thanking you 
sincerely for the favor accorded to me, I subscribe myself, with 
all respect and deference, 


Addressed toR.G Eccles, 
Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation, AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


*?P. 5. byCh. R.—So far as I know (see Minerva: Jahrbuch der 
gelehrten Welt II (1892-93), 120 Strassburg, pg. Ir), Italy has seventeen 
State Universities, and four so-called ‘‘ Free Universities” (the latter being 
at Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia, and Urbino), making twenty-one altogether. 
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LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND DOCUMENTS 
SENT TO THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
PHARMACEUTICAL CONGRESS. 


From M, M. H. Bocquillon-Limousin, Paris. 

CoMPTE RENDU DU CoNGR&sS GENERAL DES PHARMACIENS DE FRANCE ET DE 
h 'GE ARIS, JUILLET, 1867. ö } 
EEE te “ PHARMACIE DE FRANCE ET CONGRES INTERNA- 

TIONAL DES ASSOCIATIONS ET SOCIETIES DES PITAMASCIENS A PARIS, DU I7 
J 2: 7, 1867. Compte Rendu Sommaire. 
en is N re nrake Rfunıs EN Auor, 1867, A 
Be . DU CONGR&S PHARMACEUTIQUE NATIONAL, LE 8 AoUT, 1889. 
ETAT DE LA PHARMACIE EN FRANCE, par E. Grave, ä Nantes, 1879. } 
RAPPORT SUR LES MODIFICATIONS A INTRODUIRE DANS Lol DE L’EXERCISE DE 
LA PHARMACIE, 1864. i 
Du LIiBRE EXERCISE DE LA PHARMACIE, par Lab&lonye, Paris, 1867. e 
PROJET D’ ASSOCIATION GENERALE DE PREVOYANCE ET DE LECOURS Mui UELS 
DES SOoCIETES DE PHARMACIE DE FRANCE. Presente par la Commission 
institu&e au Congr&s Pharmaceutique de Nantes, 1809. 
RAPPORT SUR L’ORGANISATION DE LA FACULTE MIXTE DE MEDICINE ET DE 
PHARMACIE, par M. Martin—Barbet, Rapporteur. Societ@ de Pharma- 
cie de Bordeaux, 1875. 
RAPPORT DE LA COMMISSION NOMINE PAR LA SOCIETE DE PHARMACIE DE BOR- 
DEAUX POUR ETUDIER LE PROJET DE LOI SUR L‘'EXERCISE ET LA POLICE 
DE LA PHARMACIE, 1879. 
From M. M. Van de Vyvere, Brussels. 
Reports made to the Sixth International Pharmaceutical Congress, 
Brussels, 1885. 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT PHARMACEUTIQUE, par M. L. de Nobele. 

L’ENTENTE INTERNATIONALE CONTRE LA FALSIFICATION DES DENREES ALI- 
MENTAIRES ET DES BoIssons, par M. Belval. 

LEs EAUx ALIMENTAIRES, par M. Van de Vyvere. 

EAUX ALIMENTAIRES, par MM. Ch. Blas et Edm. Van Melckebeke. 

LA PHARMACIE VETERINAIRE, par M. A. Berquier. 

From the Pharmacy Board of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

MEDICAL Acr OF 1890, PART III, AND REGULATIONS OF 'IHE PHARMACY 
BOARD OF VICTORIA, 1891. 

VICTORIA PHARMACEUTICAL REGISTER OF 1892. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHARMACY BOARD OF VICTORIA, 1892. h 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY of the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Australia, Melbourne, 1892. ? 

SPECIMENS OF THE QUESTIONS asked in Examinations held by the Victoria 
Board of Pharmacy. 

From Dr. Arturo Castoldi, Milan, Italy. 

STATUTO E REGOLAMENTO DELL’ ASSOCIAZIONE FARMACEUTICA NAPOLETANA, 

Naples, 1882. 
From Herr Friedrich Kober, Stuttgart. 

DIE ABLÖSUNG DER APOTHEKERBERICHTUNGEN, Stuttgart, 1893. 
From Professor Dr. 4. T. schirch, Berne, Switzerland. 

DAs PHARMACEUTISCHE UNIVERSITÄTS-INSTITUTE UND DAS AKADEMISCHE 
STUDIUM DER PHARMACEUTEN in der Schweiz, Deutschland und Oester- 
reich von Prof. Dr. A. Tschirch, Berne, 1891. 

Das KUPFER vom Standpunkte der Gerichtlichen Chemie, Toxicologie und 
Hygiene, von Prof. Dr, A, Tschirch, Berne, 1893. 

From Prof. J. Shimoyama, Tokio, Japan. 


RısE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 1893. 
ToL 


HOSPLTIEALTTIES- EXTENDED TO=THEZSEVENTEH 
INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONGRESS: 


The sessions of the Seventh International Pharmaceutical 
Congress were held in the halls provided by the World’s Con- 
gress Auxilary of the World’s Columbian Exposition in the new 
Art Institute Building on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

The Congress and its members were the guests of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, the Illinois State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, and the Pharmacists of the City of Chicago. 

A banquet was tendered to the members of the Congress at 
the Casino in the World’s Fair Grounds, and a reception at the 
banquet hall in the Schiller Theatre building. 
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